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PREFACE 

The spiritual level which any marriage achieves 
depends largely upon the quality of those who make it. 
Whatever its social import, of which few are delib- 
erately conscious, it is essentially an affair of indi- 
viduals. As they are and as they react to each other, 
so will the marriage be. Since it is only in marriage 
that society offers free and complete expression between 
them, it is there that the individual man and woman are 
most tested, most realized, and most offended. 

If one considers the strangeness of sex — ^with its 
vagrancy and variation — and the tremulous psychic in- 
heritances which uncontrollably veer our acts and emo- 
tions, one can only have deep charity when marriage 
ends in disillusion, and infinite wonder when it reaches 
rich fulfilment. Yet marriage endures somehow be- 
tween these two extremes. Its bonds are obvious when 
based upon religious conviction, the responsibilities of 
children, the fear of admitting failure, and the pres- 
sure of convention. But the subtle and powerful bond, 
I believe, is that which is made by the daily habit of 
living together. 

It is, in some way, to picture the strength of this 
latter bond when opposed to the vagrant claim of sex, 
that this present study of a group of individuals is 
dedicated. The resolution they attain is neither better 
nor worse than lies within their individual capacities 
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viii PREFACE 

and limitations. I am not concerned with any criticism 
of what that spiritual level may be. My object is to 
interpret their characters and the manner in which they 
finally realize themselves through the revelation of 
their self-deceptions under the contingencies of circum- 
stance. G. M. 
June I, 1916. 
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THE PEOPLE CONCERNED 

Wallace Kent, the District Attorney. 

Dora, his wife. 

Julia Deering, a novelist. 

Tom Porter, a retired banker, their intimate friend. 

Fred Safford, formerly cashier in Porter s bank. 

Armor Deering, Julia's brother; Kent's assistant. 

George Gilmore, a Wall Street operator. 

Woods, a butler at the Rents'. 

Maid, for Julia. 

A Waitress and two men — Biddle and Tainter, 
friends of Gilmore — in Act I. (These three have 
no dialogue.) 



SCENES 

The First Act 
At the Kents*. Early afternoon. 

The Second Act 
The same. Late the next afternoon. 

The Third Act 
Julia Deering's Study. The same evening. 

The Fourth Act 
At the Kents*. Morning, ten days later. 

The action of the play takes place, at present, in a 
large Eastern city. 



THE FIRST ACT 



THE FIRST ACT ♦ 

The scene is a sort of informal reception room at the 
Kents'. Its furnishings are few but fine, intimating 
quiet extravagance. The general tone is soft green 
with a subtle suggestion that the room has been lived 
in a long while. There are folding-doors in back, 
which, when open, disclose the dining-room beyond, 
A small door in the left, at back, opens out on the hall, 
which apparently leads to the library beyond. The 
general entrance for callers, opening on this same hall, 
is down stage. Directly opposite this, on the right, is 
a deep bay-window daintily curtained. A grand piano, 
with its key-board towards the window, rests in the 
alcove thus made. At the foot of the piano stands a 
lovely Japanese screen, which, with several tall arti- 
ficial palms, half shuts off part of the room, in an inti- 
mate cozy-corner effect, A desk-telephone upon a 
small table between the doors, a deep couch near the 
center, and some casually placed chairs complete the 
furnishing. The warm sun of an early spring after- 
noon pours in the window and dining-room in back. 

When the curtain slowly rises the folding doors are 

open disclosing Kent, Gilmore^ and two other men — 

BiDDLE and Tainter — at the luncheon table. They 

are obviously absorbed in a conference, though they are 

* See copyright notice on back of title page. 
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8 THE ROAD TOGETHER 

not heard. A maid waits upon them. There is a 
pause. 

Woods, a quiet-mannered butler, about sixty, enters 
from back. He carries a vase filled with large Amer- 
ican Beauties which he brings down into the room and 
places upon the piano. He then goes back and pulls 
the folding-doors together, thus cutting the men from 
view. He goes out the main door. There is another 
pause. Tom Porter comes in, followed by Woods. 

Porter is a genial, lovable man, verging on fifty, 
with hair noticeably turning gray. He is observing, 
acute, and keenly sympathetic. In spite of a persistent 
cheerfulness he suggests deep wells of feeling. He is 
obviously very much at home. 

Porter 
You don't know when Mrs. Kent will be back? 

Woods 

Almost any time now, Mr. Porter. Mrs. Kent's 
lunching out. 

Porter 
{Looking at clock) 
Um. Two-thirty. V\\ wait a few moments, Woods. 

Woods 

( Taking his hat and coat) 

Very good, sir. I'm sorry I can't tell Mr. Kent that 
you're here. 
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Porter 
(Surprised) 

He's at home? 

Woods 

Yes, sir. Mr. Kent telephoned unexpectedly after 
Mrs. Kent had gone. Three gentlemen are lunching 
with Mr. Kent, sir. (Indicating dining-room in back) 
He left word I wasn't to interrupt him under any 
circumstances. 

Porter 

Don't bother him, of course. (He lights a cigar 
rette) Political pot boiling, I suppose? 

Woods 
Yes, sir. — ^Would you like to wait upstairs? 

Porter 

No. I'll smoke a cigarette here and look over the 
paper. 

( The telephone rings and Woods answers it.) 

Woods 

Hello. No, Miss Deering. (Porter's face 
brightens) Mrs. Kent has not come in yet. Yes, 
Miss Deering. I'll tell her. 

Porter 
Hold the wire. 
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Woods 

Just a moment; Mr. Porter's here. 

(Woods goes out with Porter's hat and over^ 
coat,) 

Porter 

{At the 'phone) 

Hello, Julia. I just dropped in to see Dora. Yes; 
she's coming right back. What's that ? Got to see her 
alone? Ah, you can't scare me off like that. Yes. 
Come over. I'll tell Dora. Yes; I'll wait. {More 
tenderly) Julia, I'll always wait. What's that? No, 
Central, I'm sorry that wasn't meant for you. 

(Dora Kent enters. Porter hangs up the 
receiver and they greet each other affectionately 
as old friends, 

Dora Kent, in spite of her girlish figure, is 
Hearing thirty. Her obvious refinement gently 
colors a latent sense of power. Her manner, 
though never negative, is quiet, reserved, and a 
trifle dependent. She wears a smart suit and 
hat,) 

Dora 

( Good-naturedly ) 

Toqi: I caught you. 

Porter 
Dora, dear. 

Dora 

You can't leave Julia a single moment, eh? Oh, 
don't deny it; I heard you. 
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Porter 
Julia was 'phoning you and like the popular song: 
'I happened to be there.' 

Dora 
(As he helps her remove her coat) 

Does she want me to ring her? 

Porter 
No: she's coming right around: 

Dora 
Good. I haven't seen her for ages. I suppose she's 

absorbed in her new novel. 

Porter 

She's absorbed in something, I know. She says she 
has something to tell you — alone. 

Dora 
Tom; are congratulations in order at last? 

Porter 
(Embarrassed) 
Her and me? Not yet. 

Dora 

Nonsense. I never thought a banker who'd beaten 
Wall Street would fall before a woman's hesitation. 
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Porter 

{With a comic sigh of despair) 

Wall Street's got a system: Julia's only got tem- 
perament. 

Dora 
(Playfully) 
Tom, exactly what is temperament? 

Porter 

I never was much on genealogy; but I should say 
temperament was certainly descended from St. Vitus. 

Dora 

{Laughing) 

Tom, a lovely woman like Julia oughtn't to be at 
large. 

Porter 

That's why I'm trying to persuade her to marry me. 
But she's awfully stubborn. 

Dora 

Don't hurry her. She'll find herself. We all do in 
time. {He looks at her enigmatically, as she buries her 
face in the flowers, deeply inhaling their fragrance) 
Aren't they lovely? Treated myself. 

Porter 
How you love flowers. 
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Dora 

Yes; like Lady Teazle: when they're expensive. 

(She lifts the vase, and as she turns to put it in 
the dining-room, she notices the folding-doors 
are closed.) 

Porter 

Woods said Wallace had some men unexpectedly 
to lunch. 

Dora 
Did he say who? 

Porter 

Blessed if I know. But, remember, this is the politi- 
cal season. 

Dora 

{As she presses the push-button on wall) 

Yes: the annual show of spring candidates, eh? 
Goodness, I do hope the politicians haven't been bother- 
ing Wallace again. I can see it's getting on his nerves : 
so I get it. (Smiling) Take my advice, Tom: never be 
the wife of a District Attorney, if you can help it. 

Porter 

(Laughing) 

All rig^t, Dora ; nor the wife of the next Governor, 
either, eh? 

(He pats her arm playfully.) 

Dora 
(Casually, as Woods enters) 
Woods, did Mr. Kent leave any word for me? 
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Woods 

No, Mrs. Kent I don't think he expected you back 
so early. 

Dora 

Do you happen to know who are lunching with 
Mr. Kent? 

Woods 

I believe it's Mr. Biddle, Mr. Tainter, and — 
( Trying to recall) Mr. Gil— 

Porter 
{Quickly) 
Gilmore? 

Woods 
Yes, sir; that's the name. 

Porter 

{Turning away and concealing his surprise) 
Mr. George Gilmore, um — 

Dora 

That's all, Woods. When they get to the cigars 
tell Mr. Kent I'm home. 

Porter 
Better also tell Mr. Kent I'm here, too. 
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Woods 
Very good, sir. 

(Dora is arranging the flowers, transferring 
some to other vases. As Woods goes out, she 
notices that Porter is standing lost in thought.) 

Dora 
What's the matter, Tom? 

Porter 
That's Taintcr from up state, isn't it? 

Dora 

I suppose so; but I don't recall Wallace ever met 
him before. 

Porter 

Biddle and George Gilmore, Wall Street. (Dubi- 
ously)! ion* t like it, Dora. These fellows want some- 
thing. 

Dora 

Certainly they do: they're in politics. But all they'll 
get from Wallace is some of Letty's real home cooking. 

Porter 

Well, I'd be a bit suspicious of them if they hadn't 
come here so openly ; particularly now that Wallace is 
being mentioned for Governor. 
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Dora 

{Confidently) 

Oh, hell know how to handle them. And his record 
for his entire career will make them understand the 
sort of man he is. 

Porter 

Of course, of course. {He watches her a moment) 
What a part of his career you've been. 

Dora 

We have no children, Tom; so all IVc had to give 
has gone into that. 

Porter 
YouVe made it together. 

Dora 

Yes: together. And I've been more a part of it 
than even he realizes, haven't I? 

Porter 

( Understanding) 

Much more. {He goes to her) And Fred Saf- 
ford? 

Dora 

{With a slight start, as her mood suddenly changes) 
Fred SafiFord? {She pauses as he looks at her in 
question) Why should you speak of him? 
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Porter 
Wc seldom have since you sent him away. 

Dora 

I thought you and Julia knew that IVe never seen 
nor heard from Fred since. 

Porter 

And youVe never told Wallace any of the par- 
ticulars? 

Dora 

What good would it have done to have told him 
anything? That's all over, Tom. 

( The doors in back open and Wallace Kent 
enters, closing them after him. For a short 
interval the three men — GiLMORE, Tainter, 
and BiDDLE — are again seen at the table, dis- 
cussing together. 

Wallace Kent is reserved, forty, luith a 
fine face and pleasant personality. He sug- 
gests hidden force and passion, coupled with 
considerable sensitiveness and intuition. He is 
a man not easily read.) 

Kent 
Dora, back so early? 

Dora 
(As they kiss) 
Oh, it was a dreadful bore. 
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Kent 

Hello, Tom: what's this? A self-appointed investi- 
gating committee? 

Dora 

{Laughing) 

Goodness, no; but perhaps you could tell us the 
secret. I asked Woods who were with you. Is it about 
the governorship nomination? 

Kent 
Right, as usual. 

Porter 
And a nomination this year means election sure. 

Kent 
So they say. 

Dora 
( Good-naturedly ) 
Wallace; Tom doesn't like your company. 

Porter 
{Protesting) 
Now, Dora; you're telling tales out of school. 

Kent 
{Casually) 
We're only talking over the coming State convention. 
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EtoRA 
And you're getting all shades of opinion, eh? 

Kent 
You see the political training she has had, Tom? 

Dora 
Tom thinks you ought to be careful. 

Kent 
Indeed ? 

Porter 

Well, I don't know much about politics, but it isn't 
the oyster plants that shed the pearls. 

Dora 
I said you'd know how to handle them. 

Kent 

{With a slight touch of asperity) 
I'm not a fool, Tom. 

Porter 

{Seeing the need of an explanation and going to him 

with genuine affection) 
Wallace, I'm afraid I'm in bad. Don't think it's an 
intrusion on the part of a stray bachelor ; but we threa 
and Julia have been pretty close these years and — 
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Kent 

(Seeing him hesitate) 

Say it, Tom. 

Porter 

Well, I'd hate to have you get that nomination un- 
less it came right, and without any strings. 

Dora 

(Half -reproachfully ) 
Why, Tom. 

Kent 

Nothing's to be decided yet ; but the nomination will 
come right or not at all. 

Porter 

Don't misunderstand. I know the pressure that's 
being brought to bear on you to delay that C. N. Y. 
Railroad case. 

Dora 

Tom, you really must be reprimanded. The idea 
of even thinking these gentlemen have anything to do 
with that case. 

Kent 

Tom means the Railroad crowd would do most any- 
thing to ffet the prosecuting attorney, eh ? 

Porter 

And those fellows have a lot of friends. (Taking 
his hand) I just wanted to hear you say it was all 
right. Forgive me. 
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Kent 

Oh, everybody's suspicious of public officials nowa- 
days. 

Dora 

(Proudly) 

Vm not, Wallace. (He smiles as she continues in 
good spirits) But we mustn't deprive these gentlemen 
of your moral influence. 

Porter 
No, no; Fm sure they need it. 

Dora 

Tom will stay here with me, won't you? He's wait- 
ing for Julia. 

Kent 
You're always waiting for Julia. 

Porter 
One of the things I do best. 

Dora 

(Over near door) 

I think this is Julia now. Stay a second, Wallace, 
and say hello. 

(Dora goes out.) 

Porter 

Can you hear my heart jumping? I'll never need 
digitalis so long as Julia's in my life. 
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Kent 
{Trying to be casual) 

May a very unimportant District Attorney ask 
when it's coming off? 

Porter 
Sh! It's such a secret even Julia doesn't know it 

Kent 
Perhaps she feels a novelist shouldn't marry. 

Porter 
She's not a real novelist; she has money. 

{They laugh as the two women outside are 
heard greeting each other with intermingled 
sentences,) 

And they both understand what they're saying. 

{They enter. Dora having her arm affection^ 
ately about Julia. 

Julia Deering is a contrast to Dora. She 
is also about thirty, but with an opulent per- 
sonality, impulsive and rather emotional in 
speech and temperament, a bit assertive and 
seemingly independent. She is attractively 
gowned though with a faint suggestion of the 
unconventional. 

She halts suddenly on seeing Kent, is slightly 
confused, but quickly recovers and goes to him,) 
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Julia 

Wallace, this is unexpected. I thought you were 
downtown. 

Kent 
Sounds as though youVe been trying to avoid me. 

Dora 
Yes: it's been two weeks since even I have seen you. 

Kent 
(Indicating dining-room) 
And now I have some hungry men waiting. 

Dora 
You see he will bring politics into the home. 

Julia 

I want to see Dora ; so don't let me keep you. But 
I must thank you again for letting my big brother as- 
sist you in that Railroad case. I haven't told him yet, 
as I promised. 

Kent 

(Enigmatically) 
I'll be glad to give Armor this chance for your sake. 

Porter 
(To Dora) 
Isn't that just like Wallace? 
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DOKA 

When does it gp to trial? 

Kent 
It's on the calendar next week. 

Porter 
They certainly have ddayed it 

JUUA 

I'm so sorry I sha'n't be here to watch Armor per- 
form. He's so eager and enthusiastic about every- 
thing. 

Dora 
Surely you're not going away? 

Julia 
I'm afraid so. I'm sailing before then. 

(They are all surprised.) 

Kent 
You're going abroad? 

Dora 
Why, Julia — no — ? 

Julia 
Yes; to Corfu. 
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Dora 
Not while the war's still on ? 

Julia 

Oh, I guess it won't pay attention to me. {Smil- 
ing) Tm a pacifist, you know. 

Kent 
But, Julia, this is all unexpected, isn't it? 

Julia 

(Avoiding his glance) 

I've been thinking for some time it's best. 

(Throughout the following a subtle tenseness, 
beneath the surface talk, is obvious,) 

Dora 

Well, I know there's no use trying to persuade you 
how foolish it is, when you once get a notion. 

Porter 
You're going to stay long? 

Julia 
(Vaguely) 
Oh, a year or so this trip. 

Dora 
But you will be lonely there. 
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Julia 
{Half light-heartedly) 
Oh, no; I have my work. 

Porter 
{With a sigh) 
The world is full of people who have gone away. 

Julia 

{To Porter) 

But don't take it so terribly. There's no reason to 
be glum — all of you. Maybe, Tom, you will come 
and see me when the war's over. 

Porter 
{Whimsically) 
Shouldn't wonder if I went before. 

Dora 
You may have to charter a submarine to get there. 

Porter 

Then I'm glad I retired from my bank and kept 
some of it. 

Kent 

You're going alone? 
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Julia 

To finish my novel. My publishers arc getting im- 
patient. 

Porter 
(Mock seriously) 
These restless women with missions and no husbands! 

Julia 
But you see, Tom, Tm already wedded to my art. 

Porter 
Can't we find a country where bigamy's permitted? 

Dora 
(Laughing) 
How many husbands do you think a woman needs? 

Porter 

Lord ! I don't know. That's every woman's eternal 
mystery. 

(They laugh nervously to cover their varying 
emotions.) 

Kent 
But you're not sailing right away? 

JULL\ 

I've got to get my passports. 
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Dora 
Had your photograph taken and all that? 

Julia 

(Lauffhing) 
Yes. 

Kent 
It seems to me you're taking chances, Julia. 

Dora 
Can't anything persuade you to stay? 

Julia 

(Significantly) 

Oh — something may turn up to keep me. ( Glancing 
covertly at Dora) 111 know to-day, 

Kent 

(Shaking her hand) 

ni see you before you sail. If there's anything I 
can do, let me know. 

Dora 

(Going back with him) 

Have you everything you wish, dear? (He nods) 
We won't disturb you here? 

Kent 

G)uldn't hear a sound back there if I wanted to. 
Oh, Tom; after what Julia's told us, are you sure 
you don't need a cocktail? 
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Porter 

No, Wallace. Tm like the fellow who was asked by 
a musical hostess if he'd like a sonata before dinner 
and he said he'd had two on the way uptown. 

{They laugh as DoRA opens the doors in back 
and stands there a second with Kent. Porter 
looks strangely at Julia who is apparently 
under some agitation. Dora closes the doors, 
comes down, then goes to Tom, shakes her head 
indicating how sorry she is for him. Then she 
takes up her coat.) 

Dora 

m be down in a moment. I must take off my hat 
which won't come off by itself. {Closer, on second 
thought) Julia; what's the reason you're going away? 

Porter 

She's afraid she'll spoil me if she stays and marries 
me. 

Dora 

Something may come up to keep you, you said. 
{Laughing good-naturedly) Well, I'll give you a few 
seconds, Tom, to find out what it is. {Hesitating) 
Was this what you really came around to tell me ? 

Julia 
Wait till you come back. 
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Dora 

Tom ! Julia ! You can't deceive me, you two. Fm 
afraid there is a conspiracy between you. 

{She goes out, laughing. Julia sinks into a 
chair as though she has scarcely been able to 
control herself. She obviously waits till DoRA 
has gone.) 

Julia 

Tom! {He comes to her) Fred Safford has come 
back. 

Porter 
{Astonished) 
SafiEord ! 

JULL\ 

Yes. He's in town. 

Porter 
YouVe seen him? 

Julia 

No. He 'phoned. He's been here several weeks. 
He's coming to see Dora this afternoon. 

Porter 
{Hardly able to grasp it) 
To sec Doral 
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Julia 

Yes. He probably thought Wallace was downtown. 
I tried to get him to see me first; but he wouldn't. 
He seemed desperate, as though he'd been drinking or 
something. 

Porter 
(Realizing) 
Good God ! She mustn't see him. 

Julia 
Why not? 

Porter 
(Surprised) 
You ask me that? 

Julia 
He says he has a right to see her. 

Porter 
(Emphatically) 
He no longer has any rights here. 

Julia 
He thinks he has: he still loves her. 

Porter 
(Dismissing it) 
But all that is over with her. 
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Julia 
Arc you sure? 

Porter 

Certainly. (Between his teeth) The dirty pup, to 
come back. 

Julia 
(Surprised) 
You never said a thing like that about him before. 

Porter 

IVe had my reason for being silent about him. 
(With a determined air) What's his address? 

Julia 
He didn't tell me. 

Porter 
That's like him. But I'll find him. 

Julia 
No; you mustn't stop him from seeing her. 

Porter 

(Astonished) 
I mustn't! 

JULL\ 

(Realizing the difficulty of her position) 
Wouldn't it be best if — if she found out for sure 
how she really felt? 
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Porter 

(Persistently) 

But I tell you it's all over, as far as she is con- 
cerned. 

Julia 
It was mighty important — once. 

Porter 

Yes; of course, it was. When she and Wallace 
weren't hitting it off. (Dismissing it) That was only 
the usual let down after a few years of married life. 

Julia 

But you seem to keep forgetting that Fred had come 
into her life; that she loved him. 

Porter 

No; Fm not. And she did what she should have 
done ; she sent him away ; she thought of Wallace — ^his 
career and — 

JuLU 
And not of Fred. 

Porter 

Wallace loved her. He still loves her. You know 
that. (Julia turns away) Why, Julia, you're her 
very best friend; surely, you wouldn't want anything 
to come between her and Wallace? 
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Julia 

(Quickly) 

Then you, too, are not sure of how she may still 
feel toward Fred? 

Porter 
I'm sure she mustn't see him. 

JULU 

You'll prevent it? 

Porter 
If I can. 

Julia 

(Desperately) 
Tom; you — ^you mustn't interfere. 

Porter 
(Surprised and incredulous) 
Julia! 

Julia 
I have my reasons. I can't explain to you. 

Porter 
(Hurt) 
Can't explain to me I 

Jull\ 
Let me see Dora alone and she can decide. 
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Porter 
Julia, your word has always been law to me. 

Julia 
Then please do as I ask. Don't — don't interfere. 

Porter 
{After a pause, not understanding) 
Very well; if you say so. 

Julia 
Tom — 

Porter 

Perhaps you women see best. If she is willing to 
sec him I won't interfere. ( fVith quiet determination ) 
But if he tries to force himself upon her against her 
wish, I know a way to silence Fred Safford. 

(Dora has come in and heard the last few 
words. They turn embarrassed as she slowly 
comes down and speaks very quietly,) 

Dora 

Tom, you've been speaking again about Fred? Has 
anything happened to him? Is he — ? 

Julia 
He's come back. 

Dora 
Here? (Julia nods) Tom, is this true? 
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Porter 
Julia has just told me. 

Dora 

{As though not understanding) 
But he promised — 

Julia 

{Abruptly) 
He still loves you. 

Dora 

He still loves me? — ^Too bad! Too badi I had 
hoped he would forget. 

{She goes to chair and sits down. Porter lays 
his hand in appeal on Julia's arm as though 
asking silence. Suddenly Dora turns abruptly. ) 
I understand now. He wants to see me. 

Julia 
Yes, he's coming here today. 

Porter 
Unless — 

Dora 

{Startled) 

No, no. He mustn't come here. {Glancing hack 
where Kent is) 1 sha'n't see him. 
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I 

Julia 
(In spite of Tom's protest) 
Then at my place. 

Porter 
Julia! 

Julia 

(To Porter) 

Please leave me alone with Dora. 

Porter 

(After looking at Julia and resigned to the situation) 
All right. Remember, Fm just around the corner, 

if you need me. V\\ 'phone you later, Julia. Bye-bye, 

Dora. Let me know what you decide. (Under his 

breath as he goes out) The pup— 

(Dora has moved her hand across her brow in a 
bewildered fashion, not noticing his last words. 
Porter has gone out, Julia makes sure the 
door is closed after him. She stands looking at 
Dora for a moment. Then she goes to Dora 
and puts her hand affectionately on her 
shoulder,) 

Julia 
(Tenderly) 
You still love Fred ? 

Dora 
(Indefinitely) 
Oh, Julia, don't I 
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Julia 

See him. FU arrange it: at my place. No one 
need — 

Dora 
No; not if he still loves me. 

Julia 
{Moving away slightly)] 
You aren't afraid, are you? 

Dora 
Why go over it again ? What good will it do? 

Julia 
But hasn't he meant something to you? 

Dora 

Yes. It would mean something to any woman when 
a man accepts a decision as bravely as he did. Fve not 
forgotten. Fve been grateful. But I thought Fred 
knew it was final. 

Julia 

But you'll never be sure of your own feeling till you 
see him again. 

Dora 
(Slowly as though puzzled) 
Why do you wish me to be sure of my own feeling? 
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Julia 
{With growing agitation) 
I'd like you to be happy. 

Dora 
But I am — I am — ^as far as I can be. 

Julia 
Then you do fear to see Fred. 

Dora 

No; I don't fear to see him; but it must stay as it 
is between us — for his own sake. 

Julia 
You also forget Fred loves you. 

Dora 
I'm sorry, sorry. 

Jull\ 
Isn't love everything? 

Dora 
No; not everything. 

Julia 
It should be in marriage. 
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Dora 
(Looking at her) 
You are reproaching me! 

Julia 
IVe said nothing to make you feel that. 

Dora 

No, not in words: but I feel your silent reproach, 
just as I felt it when I sent him away. YouVe always 
thought I should have gone with him. 

Julia 
Only because I didn't want any one to be cheated. 

Dora 

Fred may have been cheated; but it was the situa- 
tion not I that made it hard for him. I did what was 
right by Wallace. 

JULL\ 

Did you? 

Dora 

{Confidently) 

Oh, yes. He needed me, A scandal would have 
hurt his work — ^his political career. What he has be- 
come through me is sufficient proof I did the right 
thing. 
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Julia 
{Turning away) 
Success is not always a proof of what is right. 

Dora 

It's my justification for any wrong I may have done 
Fred. {Going to her) But, Julia; why do you insist 
on my seeing him again? (Julia is silent) WeVe 
been so close ever since we were children ; weVe shared 
all our confidences. But youVe come here now to urge 
something my whole instinct rebels at. I think IVe 
the right to ask you for an answer. 

Julia 
I've told you. 

Dora 

No. You haven't explained your reason for want- 
ing it. 

Julia 
I can't explain. 

Dora 

There must be something more than your considera- 
tion of me back of this. There's some reason vital to 
you. 

Jull\ 
No. I— 
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Dora 

(Her intuitions now thoroughly alert) 

You didn't want any one cheated, you said. You 
weren't thinking only of Fred. 

Julia 
Dora, IVe put myself in a false position. 

Dora 

Has this anything to do with your reason for going 
away? (There is a pause) Julia — has it? 

Julia 
Yes. 

Dora 

Something might persuade you to stay. It is some- 
thing to do with me. Have I done you any wrong? 
Have I cheated you in any way? 

Julia 

(Seeing she must face it) 

I — I might at least have had a chance for happiness, 
if you had — 

Dora 
(Quickly) 
If I had — ^what? 

Julia 

Oh, all that's worst in me is coming out. Please, 
please, let's stop. 
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Dora 

(Insistently) 
If I had what? 

Julia 
{Almost inaudibly) 
If — if you had gone with Fred. 

Dora 
(Looking at her in astonishment and stepping back) 
Julia! 

Julia 
(Defensively) 
Well, haven't you been h'ving a lie here? 

Dora 
No I 

Julia 

Yes, you have. You ve loved one man and lived 
with another. 

Dora 

(Scarcely believing what she has heard) 

Julia, Julia, I see it now. / was in the way. I am 
still in the way. That's why you wanted me to go with 
Fred; why you wish it even now! 

JULL\ 

(Quickly) 

Not go with him now unless you love him ; only give 
yourself the test. 
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Dora 

(Gazing incredulously at her) 

Julia! Don't turn from me. You mean you love 
Wallace ? 

(Julia tries to meet her gaze, then she turns 
and bows her head in silent acknowledgment of 
the truth, Dora looks at her a long while, 
then impulsively goes to her, clutching her 
arm.) 

Does Wallace know this? 

Julia 
No. He loves you. 

Dora 
{Releasing her hold, convinced) 
Yes. He loves me. 

Julia 

IVe been unkind to him. I've even led him to be- 
lieve it was Tom. {Earnestly) You know IVe never 
been disloyal to you. 

Dora 

Yes; I'm sure of that. {Still incredulous) You love 
him. That explains much I never understood. Poor 
Julia! 

JULL\ 

You pity me? 
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Dora 
No; I just understand. 

Julia 

(Passionately) 

But I tell you, Dora, if Wallace had loved me I 
wouldn't have been the coward — 

Dora 
That I was? {Eyeing her) I wonder. I wonder. 

Julia 

(Humbled) 

Oh, forgive me, dear. Tm all impulse and selfish- 
ness. IVe suffered a lot. It broke my defenses just 
now unexpectedly seeing Wallace and knowing I was 
going away. That's why Tm going. I can't stand 
it I — forgive me. 

Dora 
(Very tenderly , after a pause) 
It's best you go, for a while. 

Julia 
Yes. (As though thoroughly ashamed of herself) 
But this won't make a mess between you and me ? 

Dora 
No. I haven't forgotten all you did for me — once. 
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Julia 

I don't know what got into me. It was just the wild 
chance that perhaps — 

Dora 
Vm not angry; only hurt a little somehow. 

Julia 
You ought never to speak to me again. 

Dora 

(Tenderly) 

Love makes us all do foolish things. There, there, 
Julia; let's say no more about it. 

Julia 

(After a pause) 
And Fred? 

Dora 
(Going to button and pushing it) 
I sha'n't see him. 

Julia 
You're right. It's better all around. I'll tell him. 

Dora 

(Calmly) 

No ; I'll write him and you will see that he gets the 
letter. 
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Julia 
ril ask him to go away. 

Dora 

Yes; and tell him to be a man. (Woods enters.) 
Woods, if a Mr. Safford should call — 

Woods 
I was just going to announce him. 

Julia 

{Tense) 

But— 

(Fred Safford enters quickly. They all stand 
still and silent. 

Safford is almost the wreck of what was 
once a strong, handsome man; his face is worn 
and dissipated, mouth hard and fingers nervous. 
He is thirty-eight but looks older. There is a 
very slight suggestion he has been drinking 
which tends to let down whatever reserve may 
have been left. There is only an occasional 
flash of what must have been an old charm,) 

Woods 

{After a slight pause) 
Anything further, Mrs. Kent? 
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Julia 
(Relieving the situation) 
Will you see if my car is there. 

Woods 

Certainly. 

(They wait till Woods ffoes out.) 

Julia 

(Goes to S afford) 

Hadn't you better come with me? (Safford mo- 
tions her aside) How youVe changed, Fred! (Looks 
at him quite a while, half shrinking) Dora, say good- 
bye to Wallace. I don't want to interrupt his 
luncheon with those gentlemen. 

(Saying this for Safford to know Kent is in 
the next room, Safford is surprised at this, 
but apparently accepts it.) 
Be careful, Fred, be careful! 

(Dora has stood as one transfixed. She has 
not taken her eyes off Safford^ who is also 
staring at her. Julia goes out closing the door. 
There is a pause: Safford takes a few steps 
nearer to her, hesitates, then slowly goes to her, 
as if to embrace her. She instinctively puts her 
arms between them, pushes him back, breaking 
from him and silencing him. He halts, half in 
query. They play the whole scene with a quiet 
intensity as though afraid of an impending in- 
terruption from Kent.) 
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Dora 
What do you mean by coming here? 

Safford 
I thous^t you'd be alone. 

Dora 
But why did you break your promise? 

Safford 
(Surprised) 
You don't want to see me at all? 

Dora 
I didn't say that. 

Safford 
You women don't have to say things. 

Dora 
(More tenderly) 
Oh, why did you come back, Fred? 

Safford 
Didn't you ever think I would? 

Dora 
I thought your promise was sufficient. 
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Safford 
I was a fool to make it. 

Dora 
Even when I asked it? 

Safford 
It cheated us out of our happiness. 

Dora 
{Hurt more and more throughout) 
Would it have been happiness? 

Safford 
Beginning to doubt? 

Dora 

{Looking at htm) 

No, Fred. I'm sorry; but seeing you again, I know 
it couldn't have been happiness. — How you have 
changed ! 

Safford 
{Tensely) 
Not in my love for you. 

Dora 
Hush! 

Safford 
Dora! 
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Dora 

{Repressed) 

Don't, my husband! Oh, let me think — please, 
please. 

Safford 
I gave you time to think once, and I lost you. 

Dora 

{On the defensive) 
You never had me. I see it now, never! 

Safford 

{Forcibly) 
Yes; I did. 

Dora 

No, no. I was down, weary, sick. Marriage wasn't 
what I thought and— • 

Safford 
.You're not going to hand out that usual talk? 

Dora 

{Breaking slightly) 

God, Fred! Don't you see I didn't want to regret? 
It kept me up: the knowledge that I'd done the wisest 
thing for us all. 
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Safford 

(Emphatically) 

What you did to me made me what I am. Look 
at me. 

Dora 

(Shuddering) 
No, no. 

Safford 

Yes, look at me. (Slowly) I'm a disappointment, a 
failure, eh? 

Dora 
(Movini^ from him) 
Yes; and it hurts. 

Safford 
(JVith a touch of genuine feeling) 
I would have been different if Fd had you. 

Dora 

(Slowly shrinking from him with growing disillusion' 

ment) 

Oh, why didn't you forget me? 

Safford 
As you did? I couldn't, Dora; I couldn't. 

Dora 

I never forgot you, Fred. I thought you were a 
strong man, strong in your love; strong enough to 
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make your love, if nothing else, keep you clean. But 
you've soiled yourself and me in coming back this way 
— in being what you are, 

Safford 
Did you ever once inquire about me? 

Dora 
I trusted you. 

Safford 
Then, how do you know what I've become? 

Dora 
Oh, Fred, it's in your face. 

Safford 
I love you, I tell you. 

Dora 
Love? 

Safford 

Yes. You've always been near me. If I'd owned 
you just once I might have forgotten. 

Dora 
Is that the way men like you forget? 

Safford 
I've tried to forget you, but I couldn't 
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Dora 
I gave you credit for everything, 

Safford 

Oh, no, you didn't. You really blamed me for 
going so easily. 

Dora 

No! 

Safford 

Yes, you did. I know women. You'd have come 
with me, if Fd made you. {She gazes incredulously) 
But I couldn't stay and force you. You know Porter 
made me get out. Don't try to fool me. 

Dora 

{Not understanding) 
Tom? 

Safford 

I want you to forgive me for going. But he knew 
the hole I was in. I didn't intend to keep the money, 
but I was desperate — 

Dora 

You stole money? You left Tom's bank be- 
cause — ? 

Safford 
{Startled) 
Didn't he tell you? 
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Dora 
(Shrinking back) 
No! Never that! 

Safford 

{With a touch of bravado) 

Well, It makes no difference. You'd have to know 
some day. I was desperate after you threw me 
over— . 

Dora 

(Revolted) 

After! And I thought it was your strength that 
made you go! 

Safford 

I tell you youVe changed towards me because I 
didn't take you as a man should when he wants a 
woman. But I've come back for you now. 

Dora 
{Sarcastically) 
How you love me! 

Safford 

{Pleading quickly) 

You've got to save me, Dora. Every time life shuf- 
fled me rotten cards, I knew I'd have played to win 
by your side. What was still decent in me reproached 
me and made me cling to the thought of you. I could- 
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n't pull myself up alone. The loss of you kept you 
alive. My love for you made me go wrong first and 
you've got to help me to go back or I'm finished. 

Dora 
(Incredulously staring at him) 
You blame me! You miserable — 

Safford 

You'll blame yourself for what I am when you've 
thought It over. (Reproachfully) You clung to me 
when you needed me. 

Dora 

I was unhappy, I — (Turning firmly as he sneers) 
No. I won't make excuses. Perhaps I did you a 
wrong. 

Safford 
(Bitterly) 
But you found consolation with your husband. 



Dora 
(Her face brightening) 



Yes. 



Safford 

(Sneering) 

And I suppose you have made yourself part of his 
career? 
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Dora 

Yes, I have — as I told you I would. I've helped 
to make him— 

Safford 

What? A man respected and honest, eh? 

Dora 
Yes! 

Safford 
(Sneering) 
Honest ? 

Dora 
What do you mean? 

Safford 
Honest? 

Dora 

(As he laughs bitterly) 
What do you think youll gain by insulting him? 

Safford 

(Abruptly pointing to dining-room door) 
Who's your husband lunching with? 

Dora 

(Involuntarily) 
Mr. Tainter — Mr. Gilmore and — (Suddenly 
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realizing and becoming confused) How did you know 
they were here? 

Safford 

Didn't you hear Julia tell me? But I didn't know 
who they were. Thanks for telling me. Gilmore, ch ? 
George Gilmore! And Tainter, eh? I thought so. 

Dora 
(Recalling Porter's suspicions, as Safford laughs) 
What do you mean? 

Safford 

For three weeks since I came back, IVc been nosing 
around. That's why I waited before I saw you. I 
was afraid you'd pull this good husband stuff. I've 
found out what I wanted to know about him. And 
I'll tell you how I found out if you want to know. 

Dora 
Leave this house! 

Safford 
He's playing crooked politics. 

Dora 

(Sharply) 

No. 

Safford 

Watch that C. N. R. Railroad indictment. You'll 
find these fellows pressed for trial, like hell you will. 
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Dora 
(Defensively) 
These men have nothing to do with that case. 

Safford 

Haven't they? Well, their friends have and these 
are the fellows who can give your husband what he 
wants — the nomination! 

Dora 
Leave this house! 

Safford 

{Pushing her gradually towards the window, step by 

step) 

Dora, Dora! Don't treat me this way. Ill do 
anything to get you. I love you. Come with me. 

Dora 
Go! Go! 

Safford 
He's no justification for what youVe done me. 

Dora 

Don't touch me. If you don't go, I'll call him and 
tell him you are a thief ! 

Safford 
I don't give a damn now. I won't live without you. 
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Dora 

You Vc stripped everything. Go. Go! Sh! 

(She has retreated slowly to window by piano. 
The doors open in back and Kent, followed 
by GiLMORE, Tainter, and Biddle enter, 
Kent believes they are alone. 

Gilmore, an impressive, authoritative man 
about fifty; Biddle, somewhat younger, is suave 
and polished; Tainter, rather rough and im^ 
portant. 

Dora instinctively covers Safford. They 
are both hidden by the plants and flowers which 
screen the piano, Safford grips her arm and 
listens with a sneer, as she stands dazed.) 

Kent 
{Indicating) 
We'll be more comfortable in the library. 

Gilmore 
{In a persuasive, confidential tone) 

It's only a question of a few months, Kent; the 
reason for delaying the trial can appear perfectly 
legitimate, can't it, gentlemen? {Other two agree) 
Besides, your record protects you from criticism and 
our position guarantees your success. {He sees Kent's 
uncertainty) But let's go over it again. Perhaps we 
can put our offer in a more attractive viray, {To 
others) Fine mild Perfectos these. 

{The others, at KIent's suggestion, go out 
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towards the library. GiLMORB follows. 
Woods has appeared at the folding-doors. 
Kbnt sees him.) 

Kent 
Woods, did you telephone my assistant? 

Woods 
Mr. Deering will be up later. 

Kent 
These gentlemen need not see him, understand? 

Woods 
Yes, sir. 

Kent 
Serve liqueurs in the library. 

Woods 

Yes, sir. 

(Kent goes thoughtfully towards the library. 
Murmur of men heard greeting him. Woods 
closes doors in back and cuts himself from view, 
Dora and Safford are alone.) 

Safford 
{Sneering) 
You see! 
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Dora 
Go! 

Safford 
Tm a thief, am I? Well, what's he? 

Dora 
(Dazed) 
I don't believe it. 

Safford 
Hell try to fool you. 

Dora 
(Determined) 
rU find out. 

Safford 
(With hope) 
And if—? 

Dora 
(Finally) 

Never with you. (Motions toward main door) 
Go! Go! You're dead to me. 

Safford 
(Tensely) 

Dead, am I? Then you've wrecked mc; you've 
killed me for his career and he's crooked — crooked. 
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(Bitterly) Don't forget youVe killed me and he's 
going crooked in spite of your sacrifice. Don't forget 
that 

Dora 

( Throughout) 

Go ! Go ! Go ! — It isn't true ! 

(She half pushes him in disgust out of the room, 
closing the door. Then she staggers up to 
the folding-doors, leans against them, looking 
towards library where her husband is. But in 
spite of her words, her face is set in doubt and 
suspicion.) 



Curtain 
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THE SECOND ACT 

Same as the first act. Late the next afternoon. 
The curtain rises on Dora seated at piano playing 
an aria from Madame Butterfly. She has on an after' 
noon gown. She seems abstracted, pauses, and looks 
impatiently out of window. She does this a second 
time and apparently sees Kent. She gives an eager 
cry, then crosses quickly to door as though to meet 
him, but changes her mind and comes slowly into room. 
Though she instinctively resents her own doubt, it is 
seen that she feels she must question him about Saf- 
ford's accusation. 

Kent comes in and throws aside hat and coat. 
There is a note of quiet determination in his manner. 
He has some unopened letters in his hand which he 
puts on table, 

Kent 
Hello, Dora. Feeling better? 

Dora 
Yes. 

Kent 

I came in too late last night to disturb you and I 
thought you'd better sleep this morning. Has Armor 
come yet? 

67 
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Dora 

He missed you yesterday. Didn't you see him at 
your office? 

Kent 

I haven't been there today. {Looks at clod) 
Have my brokers 'phoned? 

Dora 

Mr. Cooper did. He said he'd ring you up later. 
{After a pause as though she half hesitates to take up 
the subject) But you haven't told me about the 
luncheon yesterday. 

Kent 
There's nothing to tell. 

Dora 
{As he is glancing through mail) 
You're still considering being a candidate? 

Kent 

For Governor? {She assents slowly) No; I de- 
cided not to run. 

Dora 
{Obviously relieved, though surprised) 
Not to run? 

Kent 
Why, I thought you'd be disappointed? 
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Dora 

( With conflicting emotions) 

I am disappointedi if you are. We've both looked 
forward to it so. But I know there must have been 
good reasons why you have refused their support. 

Kent 

They offered it; but I couldn't accept their terms. 
(She gives a sigh of relief which causes him to look at 
her somewhat puzzled) Dora, aren't you feeling well? 

Dora 
I had a wretched night: I'll be better now. 

Kent 
Here's some mail for you. 

Dora 

(As she takes up the letters, casually looking through 

them) 

Bridge? Belgium Relief. Wedding announce- 
ments? 

Kent 
Not Tom Porter's? 

Dora 

( Good-naturedly ) 

No. — ^Wallace, why haven't you been nice to Tom 
lately? 
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Kent 
Nonsense. 

Dora 

No, you haven't. You Ve really been awfully touchy. 
Here. (Giving him some letters) You*d better take 
these. 

Kent 

(Glancing at envelopes; tossing them aside unopened) 
Bills, I presume. 

Dora 

Haven't some of them been kept waiting quite a 
time? The florist and 

Kent 

(Avoiding the subject) 

rU attend to them later. 

(She has kept several letters in her hand and 
now, on seeing one, which she recognizes is from 
Safford, she starts; then obviously conceals it 
from Kent, who is still glancing through the 
rest of the mail.) 

They've reserved seats for Tristan. It's the last per- 
formance. 



Dora 
Will you be able to go with me? 
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Kent 
If Fm busy, get Tom. 

Dora 

Wagner always gives him a headache. He prefers 
Butterfly. 

Kent 
I suppose that mushy music suits his mood. 

Dora 

Still, he'll go, I know, if that important Railroad 
trial is taking all your attention. 

(Kent looks at her quickly.) 
(Woods enters.) 

Woods 

Mr. Deering. 

(Kent assents and Woods goes out, taking 
Kent's hat and coat. ) 

Dora 
{Tentatively) 
ril go upstairs if it's private. 

Kent 

No, stay; of course, stay. 

(Dora is pleased that he seems to wish her to 
remain. As Kent goes momentarily out to 
meet Deering, Dora looks triumphantly at 
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Safford's letter which she has kept concealed 
in her hand.) 

Dora 

I told you it wasn't so! 

(She tears the unopened letter up, with a cer- 
tain finality, as though her doubts were over. 
Deering and Kent, who have been heard 
greeting outside door, enter. 

Armor Deering, Julia's brother, has not 
yet reached thirty. He is virile, clean-cut, and 
ingratiating. He has an air of reliable manli- 
ness beneath his apparent earnestness, which, 
fortunately, is tempered by a sense of humor*) 

Deering 
How'd do, Mrs. Kent. 

Dora 

{Greeting him) 
Sorry I missed you yesterday, Armor. 

Kent 
Cigarette? Highball? 

Deering 

(Refusing both) 

No. You know Tm going to be married; so I'm. 
reforming my present life. 
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Dora 

{Without any hidden intention) 

Then, Armor, you and Sally must be more than 
delighted at this opportunity Mr. Kent has given you. 

Kent 
What opportunity? 

Dora 
Why, the C. N. Y. case. 

Deering 

Sister Julia just told me you decided to let me help 
you handle it in court. I thought that was the reason 
you wished to see me here. 

Dora 

Why, of course. You spoke of it yesterday, Wal- 
lace, during luncheon. 

Kent 

Yes, yes; but — (There is a momentary pause) 
Well, Armor, you know Fd do whatever I could for 
70U and Julia, but — 

Deering 
{Sensing the situation) 

Don't let it embarrass you if Mrs. Kent or Julia 
pusunderstood. 
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Dora 
{Puzzled) 
Wallace, I was sure you said — 

Kent 
{Looking at her keenly) 
I think you are mistaken, dear. 

Dora 

Perhaps ; yet 

(She stops a second, puzzled; then as she turns 
she looks at the torn pieces of Safford's letter 
still in her hand, her suspicions again aroused. 
She takes flower vase, goes up into dining-room, 
throws letter in fireplace, removes the fading 
flowers from vase, etc, and is absorbed in 
thought, yet half unconsciously at times, look- 
ing in at the two men who speak in a quick, 
business-like fashion during this,) 

Deering 

I felt all along it's your case. It will mean a lot to 
your political future. 

Kent 
I was not considering that. 

Deering 

I don't believe you know all I've unearthed. It 
will cause a political earthquake; accounts juggled; 
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lobby expenses to ward off strike bills ; expenses toward 
^ political C(^mpaigns — all used out of funds, which, by 
right, belong to the stockholders. 

Kent 

{Feeling his way throughout) 

Perhaps, after all, you are better acquainted with 
the case. But are the facts you have unearthed ad- 
missible as evidence under the indictment? 

Deering 
I'm not absolutely positive, sir. 

Kent 
But that's vital. 

Deering 

I know a mere hint of what I've got will lead the 
Governor to make an investigation of this whole situ- 
ation. 

Kent 
You advise me to make political capital out of this? 

Deering 

(Smiling) 

It's always good to have it up your sleeve if you 
bav^ tP take your coat off. 
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Kent 
(Casually) 
It's on the calendar for next Monday, isn't it? 

Deering 
Yes, sir. 

Kent 

I could hardly go through all the evidence before 
then, could I? 

Deering 
(Easier ly) 
I'm well enough prepared to open. 

Kent 

(Hesitating) 

From what you say this appears such an important 
case that — 

Deering 
You feel you'd better handle it entirely yourself? 

Kent 
(Frankly) 
What would you advise in my place? 

Deering 

(Smiling) 

You've had more experience with crooks than I've 
had; but, then, I'm still young. 
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Kent 

I can probably get to the bottom in a few days. I 
understand their counsel has asked for a postponement 
and if we agree 

Deering 

(Quickly) 

Vd advise against having this put over. Their 
counsel has already exhausted every technicality to keep 
this out of court. The court would allow further 
postponement only upon our motion and that wouldn't 
be wise. 

Kent 

Still, I hardly believe it advisable to spoil our case 
by pushing it prematurely. 

Deering 
But there's no doubt about their guilt. 

Kent 

Unfortunately moral certainty is not legal proof. 
If this case should be thrown out on a technicality, it 
means immunity from future prosecution. 

Deering 

(Emphatically) 

Their object is to keep it off the Spring calendar so 
that, after the Sununer recess, the case may be tried 
before another Judge; and they would gain the usual 
benefits of delay. Besides, next Fall, with the muddle 
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of Municipal and State elections, they figure on the 
people being blinded to the real situation should all 
the facts be disclosed. And the yellow papers are 
already beginning to ask questions. So I don't believe 
you'll be able to explain satisfactorily to the voters 
why youVe put off this case, after IVe forced it to 
trial, should you, by any chance, expect to rely on 
their votes in the coming election. 

Kent 

(Forcibly) 

I don't need the people's votes; I won't be turned 
from any course I think is right. If I halt this case 
one month or two— over to the Fall even — it will be 
because I think it wise. 

Deering 

I beg your pardon if I seemed outspoken. But I 
felt sure of my position. 

Kent 
I'm not intending to dismiss the case. 

Deering 

I can't help thinking how embarrassing it mic^t 
prove for you if you delayed this prosecution too long, 
and the people should ask why. 

(As Dora has come down placing the empty 
flower vase on the piano, she catches the drift 
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of the last few speeches. She stands listening 
intently, unobserved by Kent.) 

Kent 
Why attempt to explain anything to the people? 

Deering 

{With feeling) 

Mr. Kent; I'm deeply grateful for all youVe done 
for me. I know Vd never been appointed your as- 
sistant if I hadn't happened to be Julia's brother. 
.I'm afraid I presumed on that friendship. You know 
best about this, sir. You must excuse me if 

Kent 

{He is obviously moved. His manner is affectionate 
and it is seen his course has been difficult) 
Armor, Armor. Forgive me. I quite appreciate 
the disappointment this must be to you. 

Deering 
( Good-naturedly ) 
Truck! I saw a halo sprouting on my head. 

Kent 

I understand. But you're exaggerating, you're over- 
zealous; it's only a temporary delay and it seems most 
expedient. Come, come. Aren't we both overdoing its 
importance a little? {They laugh) There'll be other 
things that'll come your way soon. 
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Deering 

Sure: Vm going to get married. 

(Woods enters.) 

Woods 
Mr. Porter. 

Dora 

All right, Woods. 

(Kent turns and sees Dora standing there. 
Woods goes out.) 

Deering 

(Noting there is some embarrassment as they gaze at 

each other) 

Excuse me for a moment, Mrs. Kent; Sister Julia 
is in the car with Tom Porter, I think. Til tell her 
Fm here. 

(Deering goes out.) 



Why? 



What? 



This delay? 



Dora 



Kent 



Dora 



Kent 
You heard what I said. 
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Dora 

That's not the real reason. Something at luncheon 
yesterday 

Kent 
Bosh, dear! 

Dora 
If not for the Governorship nomination, why? 

Kent 
What makes you suspect anything? 

Dora 
My instinct. 

Kent 
You women have many false instincts. 

Dora 
They are as real to us as facts. 

Kent 

(Plausibly) 

Dear, why have you suddenly grown suspicious? 
It's not like you. 

Dora 

No, it's not; yet if one suddenly doubts what one 
has trusted? 
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Kent 
Don't you trust me? 

Dora 
(With impulsive emphasis as though to reassure her* 

self) 
Yes, I do^I do— of course, I do. (He pats her arm; 
then she smiles as though she were ashamed of her 
doubt) I was a bit puzzled. That's all. 

(Enter Porter.) 

Porter 

(Cheerfully, seeing them together) 
Ah! pretty picture! Not interrupting, am I? 

Dora 
(Lightly) 
You're a habit; never an interruption. 

Porter 
Glad I'm something you can't lose. 

Dora 

But where's Julia? I thought Armor said she was 
with you ? 

Porter 

She's waiting outside in the car for me. Said she'd 
promised to pick Armor up, too. I tried to get her to 
come in with me; but I can't do anything with her. 
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She's in one of her moods. It pays to be a writer; 
everybody excuses them when they're flighty. 

Dora 

You try to persuade her, Wallace. Perhaps she'll 
have some tea. (Quietly to him as he is near door) 
And besides, you'd better explain to her about Armor. 
(Kent goes out. Porter turns as Dora comes close 
to him) Tom? 

Porter 
Yes, Dora. 

Dora 
How was it Fred wasn't arrested? 



Arrested? 



Porter 
{Surprised) 



Dora 
Yes; for his theft at the bank. 

Porter 
He told you? 

Dora 

Yes. He thought I knew. He said you had dis- 
covered it. Did any one else know? 
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Porter 
Fortunately not. 

Dora 
Then the money was restored? 

Porter 

Yes — in full. {Not quite understanding her mood) 
But don't worry. 

Dora 
(Interrupting) 

Did he restore it? (Porter smiles cynically in 
spite of himself; she steps nearer to him, grasping the 
situation) You — ^you put it back! 

Porter 
(Deprecating it) 
Now don't let's talk of that. 

Dora 
What a friend you have been — ^what a friend ! 

Porter 

(Patting the hand which she has put in his) 
I'd do anything for you and Julia. 

Dora 
Then why didn't you tell me of this before? 
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Porter 

{Half whimsically) 

Dora, we all need illusions to help us over the hard 
places. 

Dora 

No — no, we don't. They make us sentimentalize 
things. Here IVe been thinking all this time that Fred 
was a decent, strong, honest man ; that he did not need 
me as my husband did. And he was a common crook ; 
a thief; a man without principle; one who betrayed 
a trust; took money! {Disgusted) Oh, that I should 
ever have given him a thought! It shames me, Tom, 
that any man who touched my life, who claimed he 
loved me should not be able to go straight and honest. 
Oh, the insult he*s given me. And then he blames 
me — me — for what he has become! {Passionately) 
Why didn't you have him arrested? 

Porter 

Because it would have been your husband's duty to 
send him to jail. 

Dora 

Do you think Wallace would have hesitated in doing 
his duty? 

Porter 

You thought you loved Fred then. You might have 
interfered. You might have felt responsible. 
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Dora 

Responsible! (Sarcastically) That's what Fred 
said. (Bitterly) That I had wrecked his life for the 
sake of my husband. Oh, what a cad to say a thing 
like that. 

Porter 

I didn't want any opportunity to arise where Wal- 
lace miffht forget his oath of ofSce. 

Dora 

(With confidence) 

He wouldn't have forgotten it. He'd have gone 
through anything that was his duty then, as he would 
now. 

Porter 
Yes; I'm glad you feel that. 

Dora 
And Fred actually said Wallace was crooked. 

Porter 

What? 

Dora 
Yes. That was the last insult 

Porter 
God! He was a rotter, wasn't he? 
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Dora 

Yes. And to think I might have gone with him — 
might have been married by now — to a crook. {Shud- 
dering) Oh! 

{The 'phone rings.) 

Porter 
But it's all right now, Dora. 

Dora 
Yes. Only make him go away. You can. 

Porter 

I have already. {She looks up in surprise) I fol- 
lowed him after he left here. I made him sail at noon. 
He's gone to the land of the men who can't come back. 

Dora 
{With a sigh of relief) 

Thank you, Tom. {The 'phone rings again) You 
answer it. 

Porter 

Always knew you'd see you hadn't made a mistake 
in staying here. 

Dora 

{Smiling tenderly) 

No. I didn't make any mistake. 

(Dora goes over to the piano and after a few 
moments sits before it, completely mistress of 
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herself again. Porter goes to *phone. Kent 
enters quietly and is unobserved at first,) 

Porter 

Hello! Yes, this is Mr. Kent's. G)oper & Collins? 
If it's important FU call him. 

Kent 
{Slightly embarrassed) 
Is it for me? 

Porter 
{Looking at him slowly) 
Yes; your brokers. 

Kent 

Tell them to hold the wire. (Porter does so and 
puts down receiver) Julia wouldn't come in. She and 
Armor are waiting for you, Tom. 

Porter 

{Realizing Kent wishes to speak privately on 'phone) 
To be sure. Bye-bye, Wallace. {Goes to Dora, 
who gives him a handshake full of gratitude) Bye-bye. 
Going to take dinner with Julia to-night. {Whimsic- 
ally) Intend to try my luck again before she goes. 
Wouldn't it be splendid if she ? Well, it's some- 
thing to love her even if I can't Bye-bye. 

(Porter goes out. Kent, after glancing at 
Dora and not desiring to arouse her suspicions, 
decides to 'phone openly.) 
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Kent 

Hello, G)llins. What do you advise? Prices have 

gone down a point? You don't need more margin? 

Well, don't buy in till it drops to 40. {Significantly) 

I think it will. Good-bye. 

{He hangs up the receiver and looks fat Dora, 
who has now begun to play an improvisation. 
There is a long pause. After slowly lighting a 
cigarette Kent crosses to her. It is seen he 
realizes he must make some explanation. His 
manner throughout is tender and shows the 
difficulty of his position.) 
I'm going to Rosemoor for a few days. Will you go 

with me? 

Dora 

And interrupt your work? No. {Cheerfully, as 
she continues to play throughout softly) A man should 
have one place where he can get away from wives and 
'phones. 

Kent 

Now, come, confess; you are disappointed that I'm 
not in the running for Governor. 

Dora 
I can't seem to think of you out of public life. 

Kent 

Well, you see there are several big guns after the 
nomination and I thought it might cause a lot of com- 
plications if I kept in as a candidate. 
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Dora 
Yet you knew all this? 

Kent 

Yes, dear; but Tm getting sick of politics, with its 
lack of gratitude, its deals, its bickerings and fence- 
fixing. IVe felt the need of something secure — some 
life position away from all the mess of campaigns and 
elections. {Eyeing her) Besides, I know how much 
happier you'd feel if things were certain. 

Dora 

{Not quite understanding) 

But you never felt this way before. You always 
loved the fight. {Smiling) Vm afraid you'll get rest- 
less for the smell of battle, as you used to call it. You 
talk as though you were going to give up your whole 
life-work. I won't let you do that. It's just a mood, 
dear. You've been working too hard. 

Kent 
{Puffing slowly and measuring his words carefully) 

Oh, I'm not going to put everything away. — I'll tcU 
you a little secret. Only you must promise to keep it 
all to yourself till it comes out in the papers? {She 
smiles in agreement) Well — ^you see, there's a va- 
cancy on the Federal Bench. 
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Dora 

A Federal Judgeship? (She stops playing j rises and 
in a puzzled manner goes to him, trying throughout 
to grasp its meaning) That isn't why youVe agreed 
to postpone this Railroad case? 

Kent 
{With apparent frankness) 
Haven't I explained all that? 

Dora 

YouVe explained only that you are not going to be 
4 candidate for Governor. 

Kent 
I told you they had offered it and that I refused. 

Dora 

The Governorship is an elective office; the people 
would have some say in that. Tainter and the Ma- 
chine control enough Federal patronage in this boss- 
ridden state to offer you the Judgeship. I know that. 
For reasons of their own it has been offered you, as an 
alternative; and you have accepted. You have accepted, 
haven't you? 

Kent 

Well, what if I have? Do you suppose, Dora, that 
Fd have been foolish enough to have told you this at 
all» if I had meant to deceive you? 
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Dora 

You've seen my suspicions. You realized that you 
couldn't always keep this from me. Perhaps you 
thought the best way to blind me was to tell me the 
truth. 

Kent 
(Turning away) 
Have we got to go over this again? 

Dora 

I must understand this; I must think what this 
means. 

Kent 

Aren't you women happier when you don't think? 

Dora 

Please don't treat me as a child. If all this hadn't 
happened just when it did I'd have taken your mere 
word. But I can't. I can't now. 

Kent 
Dora! 

Dora 

Wallace; since luncheon yesterday I have been tor- 
tured in spite of myself. You could have seen me 
there by the window when you four passed through 
this room. (He is startled) I couldn't help hearing. 
Gilmore said it could be made to ' appear ' all rifjtkt. 
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YouVc done so to Armor; but you must tell me the 
truth. 

Kent 

It hasn't been pleasant for me to deceive Armor. I 
beg of you not to go any further. 

Dora 

{Slowly) 
So they accomplished their object in coming? 

Kent 
Since you insist on knowing — ^yes. 

Dora 

YouVc agreed to delay prosecuting the C. N. Y. 
case? 

Kent 

Don't forget how financial and political interests 
are allied. 

Dora 

{Admitting it to herself for the first time) 

And in return they will see that you get a Federal 
Judgeship ! 

Kent 

Now, don't blame me. You don't know what's back 
of this. 
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Dora 

{With a ray of hope) 

Tm only trying to see if it's honest, that's all? 

Kent 
There's nothing illegal 

Dora 

I'm not talking of law. I'm talking of what's right. 
You've agreed to delay the course of justice for your 
own political advancement. Isn't that what it prac- 
tically means? 

Kent 

I'm seeing this through my need; so don't ask me 
anything further. I've done what I thought expedient 
and best for you. 

Dora 
{Surprised) 
You've done this for me? 

Kent 

I said you were part of my reason for agreeing. 
{Testily) Good Heavens, Dora; many wives would be 
proud to be in your position. 

Dora 

I have been proud of your success up to now. Suc- 
cess! {Recalls Julia's words) But success is not 
the test. 
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Kent 
It's the American standard. 

Dora 

I could never forget how you had obtained the ap- 
pointment. (He moves away as though dismissing it. 
She hesitates a moment and then goes to him tenderly) 
Wallace; several times things like this have come up 
in the past and weVe always talked them over together. 
Remember that Insurance case last Fall? You said I 
helped you then. I know men in politics and public 
office must consider many factors, and they can't help 
thinking, in spite of themselves, of the political effect. 
Let's talk this over, too; if it's a case like that. 

Kent 
But I've already agreed to this. 

Dora 

You have? (Wallace nods) If you've done this 
through some mistaken desire to satisfy me, there's still 
time to 

Kent 

I can't. (In spite of himself) There are other 
reasons. 

Dora 
Reasons that compel you to do it? 
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Kent 
Does a man do these things of choice? 

Dora 

If it's the easiest way, some do; but you never took 
that cut. (As the suspicion slowly grows) Do they 
know something about you? 

Kent 
Yes. 

Dora 

Something dishonest that you — ^youVe done? And 
for their silence ? 

Kent 
No. IVe done nothing dishonest — ^yet. 

Dora 

(She gives a quick gasp of joy which slowly turns into 

another suspicion) 

This telephone just now. Your brokers! Stocks! 

Kent 
(Quickly) 
For God's sake, Dora» don't dig too deep, I tell you. 

Dora 
(Point blank) 
Has it to do with money? 
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Kent 
Yes. 

Dora 

(Shrinking away) 
You, too/ 

Kent 
(Brutally) 
Yes: I need money. Now youVe got it. 

Dora 
(Gasping at him absolutely stunned) 
You're taking their money? 

Kent 

No; I'm not as crude as that. I've sold stocks I 
haven't got, on margin. Nothing illegal in that. Just 
the habit of a nation. 

Dora 
(After a pause, as though trying to grasp it) 
Go on 1 I don't understand. 

Kent 

I'm caught in the market. Gilmore and Biddle and 
licir friends control a pool of the stock ; they will force 
prices down so I can buy in and get out and make what 
I need. (Bitterly) In return for their consideration^ 
I merely delay the C. N. Y. trial. 
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Dora 

{Almost inaudibly as she recalls Safford's accusation) 
Then he was right! 

Kent 

(Desperately) 
You don't know what it is to need money, do you? 

Dora 

{Vaguely for some moments) 

No. YouVe always given me everything; I have a 
little income of my own, too 

Kent 

Your income pays for your flowers and your music; 
but what of your carriages, your amusements? 

Dora 

{Dumbly) 
But your salary? 

Kent 
Paid for your dresses and pretty things^ 

Dora 

{Confused) 
But I didn't know; I didn't know. 
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Kent 

Why should you? You never could understand 
money matters. 

Dora 
(Helplessly) 

I always thought we had enough. You never said 
anything about my accounts. IVe let you handle 
everything. 

Kent 
(Half tenderly) 

I haven't been particularly anxious for you to know 
the facts. (She looks at him) No matter why. 
Perhaps because you took such joy in pretty things. 

Dora 

(Quietly) 

You feel Fm partly to blame for your financial con- 
dition. Yes; you do. Well, fortunately, it's not too 
late; we'll change all that. 

Kent 
(Shrugging his shoulders) 
Change a habit in a moment? 

Dora 

I can try. I'll do without my 'pretty things,' as 
you call them. There, there, Wallace. We can live 
on what we have, can't we? 
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Kent 
And what of the bills? 

Dora 
( Good-naturedly) 
They can wait. 

Kent 
« (Laughs) 

I've paid nothing for months. Many of them have 
threatened suit. It's a marvel the yellow news- 
papers 

Dora 
Can't we save? 

Kent 
Who ever lives in this city and saves? 

Dora 

(Cheerfully) 
We will. 

Kent 
Yes; after I get on my feet. 

Dora 
Through your deal with these men? 

Kent 
Yes. Now do you understand? 
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Dora 

(With calm determination) 

Fm willing to bear my part in whatever sacrifices 
wc must make; but we'll make them together. Tele- 
phone Mr. Gilmore, or Mr. Tainter, that you won't 
do this. 

Kent 

Do you know whatll happen? Gilmore will ruin 
me. Ruin! We'd have to move from this house; it's 
mortgaged to the limit; we'd have to get rid of every 
piece of furniture to feed our creditors; we'd land on 
the streets. Every dollar I could scrape together I've 
put up for margin on stocks these men control. I've 
gone deeper and deeper; every month selling more; 
putting up more margin; thinking prices would drop 
and I could recover everything. I can't get out and 
they'll call on me to deliver the stuff I haven't got ; and 
if I don't delay this Railroad case, Gilmore will push 
the prices up, my margins will be wiped out clean, and 
we'll be without a cent. 

Dora 

(Calmly) 

Ruin? Move from heref (Looks about room 
affectionately) Well, Wallace, I'm ready even for 
that. 

Kent 
But I'm not. 
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Dora 
I can share your poverty but not 

Kent 
Come, come ; look the facts in the face. 

Dora 
Youll not do this. 

Kent 
I must. 

Dora 

{With calm strength) 

You will do as I say. 

Kent 
Nothing can make me. 

Dora 

/ can make you. {He looks at her in astonishment) 
Wallace, I beg of you don't do this. I beg of you. If 
you only knew how I'm clinging to your honesty, what 
it means to me! 

Kent 

There's no use in further words. {Emphatically) 
It's done and agreed to. 

Dora 
{Drawing back) 
You mean that? 
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Kent 
Absolutely. 

Dora 
What about your oath of office? 

Kent 
Bah! Who'll know? 

Dora 
77/ know. 

Kent 

(Cynically) 

Then I think I can trust you to keep the family 
secret. 

Dora 

Do you actually mean you're deliberately going to 
niin your whole record like this? 

Kent 

There's many a man whose record is good because 
he hasn't been found out. This is nobody's concern. 

Dora 

Your honesty is my concern; your work is my con- 
cern; your career is my concern: not just because I'm 
your wife; but because I've made an equal contribu- 
tion; because I have rights here. I tell you, this goes 
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deeper than you know. Td rather lose your love — ^yes 
— Fd rather destroy whatever happiness you have 
found in me, than let you make this crooked deal. Now 
you see how dead in earnest I am. 

Kent 

Well, IVe made my choice. After all, it's my 
career. 

Dora 
You don't think IVe been any part of it? 

Kent 
Oh, yes; in a way, but 



Dora 
{Murmuring his words, incredulously) 
In a way, but — ^ 

Kent 

Well, I guess I've got a right to do what I want 
with my own life. 

Dora 

That wasn't the way I looked at it when I had a 
choice to make. I thought of you and how my actions 
might affect your life. You've got to think of me 
in what you do with your life! 
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Kent 
{Loo kin ff at her intently) 
What do you mean? 

Dora 
For the last time, will you telephone Gilmore? 

Kent 
{Taking her by the arms imperatively) 

What choice did you ever have to make th^t a£Fected 
my career? 

Dora 
You're going through with this deal? 

Kent 
Yes! 

Dora 

Then I'll answer your question. — Do you remem- 
ber Fred SaflFord? 

Kent 
What of him ? 

Dora 

During your first campaign for the District At- 
torneyship, he and I saw a great deal of each other. 

Kent 
WeU? 
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Dora 

He wanted me to go away with him. (Kent gazes 
at her) I very nearly went. 

Kent 

{Hardly believing her words) 
You nearly went with him! 

Dora 
Yes. 

Kent 
And you stayed ? 

Dora 

{In a clear, direct manner) 

For the reason IVe just told you. You were mak- 
ing your first real fight. I knew how close it was. 
All your opponents were trying to get something on 
you — anything that could blur the clean-cut moral is- 
sues you were standing for. I felt a scandal could 
never have been explained before election; you would 
have been blamed somehow. I did not want you to 
know of Fred at the time. It would have distracted 
you, weakened your strength for the fight. I did not 
wish to postpone a decision for some future settlement. 
I feared I could not hide it from you much longer, so 
I sent him away. I gave him up. I stayed with you. 
I thought you needed me more ; thought you needed the 
help I could bring you through standing by your side. 
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That was the choice / made for your career: that's 
why I have a right to ask that you keep it clean. 

{He has stood gazing at her, though at first 
unable to grasp its relation to the deal with the 
men. Then he walks back and forth several 
times in silence as though trying to make up his 
mind. She stands watching him, firm and de- 
termined yet without any defiance. Finally he 
gives a sharp, ironic laugh, as though some hid' 
den thought were touched,) 

Please don't laugh. 

Kent 
If only you knew how amusing it all is! 

Dora 
Amusing? 

Kent 

Yes; damned amusing. 

{He starts for the 'phone,) 

Dora 

Yes, the ending is amusing. {Starting to explain) 
I've seen Fred again. He came back and 

Kent 
Hello? Give me Garden 77. Yes. 
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Dora 

I want to tell you everything, Wallace. I didn't 
before, because 

Kent 
{Ignoring her) 

Hello; connect me with Mr. Gilmore. Yes, Wal- 
lace Kent. Thank you. (She waits in suspense) 
Hello, Gilmore: I have been thinking over that little 
matter and I have decided I won't do it. ( Dora gives 
a cry of joy) No; under no considerations. Personal 
reasons. Yes. (Significantly) I quite appreciate what 
it means. Good-bye. 

(He puts back receiver.) 

Dora 

(Deeply moved) 
Thank you — thank you. 

Kent 

(Coldly) 
What's Armor's number? 

Dora 

I never can remember figures. (As he glances 
through telephone book) Thank you. It's all clean and 
above board now. We'll get along somehow. It may 
not be as hard as you suppose. We'll move to a cheaper 
place. I'll never forget this, never, never. 
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Kent 
{At the * phone) 
Give me Morris 176. 

Dora 

I'm sure there'll be something I can do. {Trying to 
smile) I never was very handy with my fingers, but, 
if necessary, FU do anything that will help. 

Kent 

{At 'phone) 

Hello! Is that you, Armor? Just get in? Well, 
IVe come to the conclusion you're right about that 
C. N. Y. business and FU let you take it into court 
yourself next Monday. — I thought you'd be pleased. 
Can you open the case without me? I may have to be 
out of town for a few days, so I'll leave everything in 
your hands. Yes, of course you can tell Julia. Good- 
bye. Don't thank me. 

{He hangs up receiver.) 

Dora 

{She goes to put her arms around him with a flood of 

affection) 
What can I say? 

Kent 

{Pushing her gently away) 

I intend to send to the Governor to-night my resig- 
nation as District Attorney. 
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Dora 

(Slowly) 
Your resignation? 

Kjent 
Yes. 

Dora 
Why? 

Kent 

Because I can accept nothing at the price you paid 
nor keep what Fve gained by it. {She is completely 
stunned and he continues with increasing bitterness) 
Was that your idea of my character, my strength ? Did 
you think I could not have stood alone f 

Dora 
I only thought you needed me. 

Kent 
I did not need your pity. 

Dora 

You did not know what it was I gave you; the 
effect was the same. 

Kent 
At the time, yes. 

Dora 
I gave it all willingly. 
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Kent 

You expect me to take it proudly because you sac- 
rificed yourself and the man you loved for fear I might 
go to pieces ? You thought I couldn't rise above talk ? 
Proud of thatf It's an insult. 

Dora 

(Completely halted by his unexpected reaction) 
Insult ? 

Kent 

Yes; it was an insult: you might have given me the 
chance to offer you happiness with your poor weak 
fool. {She starts to explain) Do you believe Td 
have dragged you away from him or punished you be- 
cause / couldn't keep your love? Do you think I 
couldn't have been decent to you both? 

Dora 

You would have treated me decently, I know. But 
that wouldn't have altered the other facts. I did what 
I thought was honorable by you. 

Kent 

{Sneering) 

Honorable? Honorable? You women are funny! 
You're shocked at me because I accepted Gilmore's 
offer; yet with your feminine logic you can see noth- 
ing despicable in living a lie in my house. Honor- 
able? 
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Dora 

(Confused) 

No ! No ! I lived no lie. If you'll let me e^splain. 
I suffered for it at first, but 

Kent 

That was sufficient excuse I suppose for the deceit? 
Only suffer for an action, you women think, and it be- 
comes beautiful ! Suffer ! You love it ; you take pleasure 
in it ; your spirit of martyrdom is your greatest luxury. 
Well, you acted well; played your part splendidly; 
for I never suspected, even when he was around. 

Dora 

(Forcefully) 
Then give me credit for that. There would have 
been no sacrifice had I brought you only tears. What 
if I did hide all that was hard thenf You blame me 
for the lie; give me credit for my consideration and 
sincerity. 

Kent 

Sincerity? And you lived with me all this time as 
my wife and I never knew! 

Dora 
What else could I do if I stayed with you? 

ICent 
Wanton! 
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Dora 
(Flaming up) 
Don't you dare 

Kent 

I understand now. You took my name, my roof, my 
protection, and gave yourself in return. {She gives a 
sharp cry) Wanton! You took lips that meant his; 
embraces that made other memories live. And his 
name! How was it you never gasped his name? 

Dora 

I never stole one hour with him. I played straight 
that way. 

Kent 
How do I know, how can I ever know? 

Dora 
Tm giving you my word ! 

ICent 
{With great scorn) 

Your word ! When you lived this lie and have given 
everything the same! (She turns to deny but can 
scarcely speak at his attitude) How can I believe any- 
thing in the present or past just because youVe given 
your word? 

(She stands stunned at his words as he begins 

to laugh ironically throughout.) 
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Dora 

If that's the way you feel, you can believe an3rthing 
you wish! 

Kent 

Haven't you gone on cheating him, cheating your- 
self, and cheating me? 

Dora 
You? 

Kent 

Yes, me! And I thought all the while / was the 
one you loved. I fooled myself that I was eveiything 
to you. And I wasn't, was I? I wasn't? 

Dora 
I tell you nothing more till you come to your senses. 

Kent 

I'm in my right senses. I see it all. You don't 
have to explain. But I do. I want you to know I, 
also, did everything I could to fool and deceive you. 

Dora 

(Starting up) 
To fool me? 

Kent 

Yes. I heaped pretty things upon you, gave you 
everything you wished ; I've ruined myself — everjrthing. 
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Now you see. Now you see why this is too monstrously 
funny. Because I thought you loved me and that kept 
me silent. 

Dora 

Silent? (Going to him) What are you talking 
about? 

Kent 

Don't you see ? You love somebody else. I am noth- 
ing to you now. I can pass out of your life, it's over. 

Dora 

(Trying to break in) 

Answer me. What have you been silent about? 

Kent 

Now that it's all over between us, I can tell you. 
Don't think I want your pity. I don't need it now 
that we know we do not love each other. 

Dora 
(Starting back) 
You don't love me? 

Kent 
What difference does my love make to you now? 

Dora 
But 
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Kent 

Let's stop. It's over. Done with. Thrown in the 
rubbish heap. 

Dora 
Let's have all the truth. 

Kent 
It's too late, I tell you ; too late for me. 

Dora 

(Trying to grasp the situation) 
You don't love me. 

Kent 

I never guessed about you. You never guessed about 
me. What a game we were playing. And you could 
have seen it happen right here, before your eyes. 

Dora 

(Grasping it) 
She lied to me! You love her! Julia! 

Kent 

Isn't it funny that you should love somebody else 
and that I should love somebody else and that we 
should go on living together, lying to each other? 
Isn't it too monstrously comical ? 
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Dora 
(Passionately) 

Yes, that you could live with me when your love had 
ceased ; give everything just the same, because you were 
a man. You could fool and trick me and yet blame 
me. That's why you were so bitter; I wounded your 
pride and not your love! 

ICent 

I know, I know, you're right. I won't sneak out of 
it the injured party. I was to blame, I was to blame, I 
was cruel — all. I lied ; I lied. We both lied. And 
look what has happened. 

Dora 

(Quickly) 

All that's happened is that Fm in the way. That 
can be changed. Go to her. 

Kent 
(Halting) 
Why to her J pray? 

Dora 

(Controlling herself) 

She loves you. 

Kent 

Me? Loves me? (Laughing as before) Loves 
me? When IVe never said a word, never dared look 
her in the eyes because I didn't want to mess things up 
and make you unhappy? Loves me? No, no. 
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Dora 
(mth cold intensity) 
Go to her. She loves 3'ou. She told me. 

Kent 

That's absurd. Why should she tell you? It isn't 
true. No. No. It can't be true. 

Dora 
Go to her; she loves you. 

Kent 
(Dismissing it) 

I've had enough of love and lies. There's noth- 
ing more to say. (Goes to the door) I'll leave the 
house to-night and go to Rosemoor ; later you and I can 
arrange matters quietly. 

Dora 

(With a sharp cry) 
And what's to become of me ? 

Kent 

(Bitterly) 

Now you can go to the man you love I 

(He goes out. She stands stunned and silent.) 

Curtain 



THE THIRD ACT 



THE THIRD ACT 

The study in Julia Deering's apartment. The 
same evening: later. 

The room, which is shallow and intimate, is soft 
in tone. The fireplace at the left contains a blazing 
log which casts its wavering light upon a deep leather 
couch stretched cata-cornered before it. Several long 
cathedral candles, in esthetic holders, are also lighted, 
and one notices a work-table near the center, upon 
which are a writer s usual assortment of disordered 
letters and manuscripts. There are several chairs, of 
varying designs, about this. Above it hangs a soft 
shaded light-cluster which, when the curtain lifts, is 
turned out. Several old engravings are seen, other- 
wise the walls seem to melt away in the shadows. The 
floor is covered with a thick Oriental rug. The room, 
somehow, suggests Julia — with its faintly insinuat- 
ing appeal to sensation. 

The general entrance is in the right upper corner 
of the irregularly cut room. This door opens out upon 
the hallway which leads to the rest of the apartment. 
A window, now curtained, with some low book-cases 
on either side, is in the back. The electric switch is 
by the fireplace. 

There is no one visible when the curtain rises. 
Some moments later Julia opens the door and comes 
in, followed by PoRTER, who is eyeing her furtively. 

121 
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She wears a loose informal gown; he is in dinner-coat. 
She goes towards the fire and sits upon the couch, 

Julia 
The cigarettes are there, Tom. 

Porter 
Have one? 

Julia 

(Taking jt) 

Try one of mine. They're a new brand, Russian. 
Safonoff sent them to me. 

Porter 

(As he lights her cigarette) 
No; ni stick by my own. 

Julia 

(After a pause, as he gazes at her blowing rings) 
I love to watch the smoke. 

Porter 

I love to watch you watch it. 

(A Maid enters with coffee cups on tray which 
she places near Julia. She fills them with 
steaming coffee; hands one to JuLiA and offers 
the other to Porter, who takes it. She then 
goes to switch on the light,) 
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JULU 

Don't turn up the lights yet. (Maid goes out,) 
Tm so fond of shadows. Aren't you, Tom ? 

Porter 
Depends on whom I happen to be with. 

JuLU 
Oh, I forgot your sugar. 

Porter 

{Refusing it) 
Doctor's orders; getting old, Julia. 

Julia 
You'll always be the same to me. 

Porter 

{Bantering throughout) 
Sounds discouraging already. 

Julia 

Discouraging? You didn't intend to ask mc to 
marry you again f 

Porter 
You haven't married me once yet. 
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Julia 
I'm a better friend. 

Porter 
I like adventure. 

Julia 
I thought you were seeking peace and quiet. 

Porter 

No; I'm seeking a wife. They're not necessarily 
synonymous. 

JULL\ 

But peace and quiet only can come with love, nest- 
ce pasf 

Porter 

Nonsense. There's nothing reasoning or reasonable. 
about love. It drags people together who'd be much 
better apart. It frequently pulls one away from two 
and makes sixes or sevens. It steals like a sneak thief 
where it shouldn't go and dodges the vacuums where 
it would be welcome. Love sometimes raises a family, 
Julia — {Mock confidentially) — but more often it raises 
the devil. And when our law-makers are tr5ring to pin 
it down, it only laughs at them. Why don't these anti- 
divorcers and preachers and professional moralists stop 
chiding the poor creatures in love and try to devise some 
apparatus to steer the pesky thing right? I'll patent it 
and give it to humanity without royalty. 
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Julia 

(Amused) 

Tom, I know just where I can use that idea in my 
new novel. 

Porter 
I forbid it unless you'll marry me. 

Julia 

{She shakes her head) 
Take another cigarette instead. 

Porter 

Hardly a substitute. — I'll stop making love if you 
won't go abroad. You know, I don't like the idea of 
getting plastery picture postal cards of Corfu in the 
moonlight. 

Julia 

(Musing) 

You want to marry me. I wonder what would hap- 
pen if / had what I sought most? 

Porter 

(Dryly) 

You spend too much time anticipating your emo- 
tions. When they come, you have already lived through 
them. The experience itself never can equal such 
anticipation. 
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Julia 
The penalty of all writers. 

Porter 

Why, you've got everything now: money, beauty, 
temperament, reputation; everything you should have. 

Julia 
But a husband? 

Porter 
I offer to supply the deficiency. 

Julia 

I'd make you miserable. Tom, why didn't you fall 
in love with some sweet young woman with pretty 
pink ribbons and pussy-cat ways? 

Porter 

I did. But she refused me; fortunately. (fFhim- 
sically exaggerating) Come to think of it, I gu(^ I've 
gone through the entire repertoire. Every time an 
adorable woman broke my heart I read the history of 
some foreign country to restore me to my proper place 
in the universe. When we suffer we're so self<entered. 
I've only got Persia left. (Sighing) Please save me 
from Persia. I hate the Shahs with their sneezable 
names. 
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Julia 
(Smiling) 
You'd forget me, as you have the others. 

Porter 

This is my finish — after Persia* (With his real 
feeling escaping for the first time) Why, dear Julia; 
don't you suppose I know how foolish it is of me ask- 
ing you? You were made for the men who could 
shoot you to the stars and whirl you till you were dizzy 
in their dust, and all that literary sort of stuff. But 
you'll not be happy that way. Tm not much on star 
dust. Then Fm not young any more. Oh, I acknowl- 
edge it officially. Fm only one of the wanderers on 
the streets below with a hand waiting to help a woman 
just a little now and then. (Taking her hand) I 
know it's foolish, but Fd liSfe to see some quiet come 
into that restless soul of yours; Fd like to make you — 
quietly happy. That's all. 

Julia 

Quietly happy! (With deep feeling) Don't go out 
of my life ; I need you * just around the corner * as 
you said to Dora ; for Fm a miserable woman at times, 
struggling with impulses which drive women like mc 
to—. But you steady me. You're a sort of habit. 
I need you. Fd have tried to take much I had no right 
to if you hadn't been here. (Impetuously as she thinks 
of Wallace) I would now if — . I tell you, there's 
a courage that accepts but a greater courage that dares. 
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Porter 

(Not understanding) 
Julia! 

JUUA 

{Dismissing it) 
Ah, je suis igarie! 

Porter 
Don't know what it is, but you've got it. 

Julia 

(Laughing again as her mood changes) 

Forgive me. Don't say anything more of love; but 
be just around the comer. 

Porter 

(Resigned) 

You can do the Rock of Ages act all over me. Grab 
hold any time; 111 let you cling and won't call for 
help. 

Julia 

Tom, I could kiss you. 

Porter 

But something always happens to prevent. (Maid 
knocks and enters.) Didn't I tell you? 

MAm 
I beg pardon. 
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Julia 
What is it? 

Maid 

I forgot to say Mrs. Kent telephoned ten minutes 
ago that she was on her way over to see you. 

Julia 
(Surprised) 



Mrs. Kent? 



Yes, ma'am. 



Maid 



Julia 

Let her come right in here. 

(Maid goes out. Julia, somewhat puzzled 
by this announcement, goes slowly to the lights 
and switches them on. Porter gazes at her a 
few seconds, gives a little sigh as though realiz- 
ing the uselessness of further words. Then he 
looks at his watch,) 

Porter 

Goodness, I must trot along. Promised to drop in 
on Armor. IVe got a warm place in my heart for 
that brother of yours. Til leave you and Dora here to 
pow-wow. 

Jull\ 
I wonder why Dora's coming to see me? 
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Porter 

Perhaps Wallace had to go to his office. He's got 
that very important case on. 

Julia 

{Js she abstractedly puts out the candles) 
But don't you remember ? He said he was going oflf 
this evening by himself to Rosemoor. 

Porter 

Oh, yes; that's so. Think I'll get a bungalow like 
that when you've gone. 

Julia 
Rosemoor! It's such a pretty name. 

Porter 

Wallace has a lot of sentiment down deep which 
law books haven't killed. If you'd see that view over 
the valley and not a soul to share it with him. 

JULL\ 

(Wistfully) 

I've always thought I'd like to sec it before I went 
away. 

Porter 

But he plays the primitive there and keeps house 
himself. It takes a touch of poetry these days to get 
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away from people and 'phones. — Well, I must be going. 
Tell Dora I couldn't wait. 



Julia 

Tom, I've been waiting for you to tell me what 
happened between Fred and Dora. 

Porter 

Dora can tell that better. Perhaps that's why she's 
coming over. 

Julia 
Fred's gone away? 

Porter 
Yes ; he sailed at noon. 

Julia 
{Puzzled) 
But how did she make him go? 

Porter 
(Smiling) 

Some day, I'll let you know — if she doesn't. 

(Dora enters. She is simply dressed and wears 
a scarf over her head. She is very calm and 
deliberate throughout with a certain firm 
strength. They greet, and Porter takes off 
her cloak, throwing it on chair.) 
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Julia 

Come near the fire, Dora ; the nights are still chilly. 
(Julia crosses to fire with Dora) 111 send for some 
hot cofifee. 

Dora 
No; thanks. 

Porter 
Sorry I was just running off. 

Dora 
Must you? 

Julia 
Tom's going to see Armor. 

Dora 

Then take my taxi, Tom. But send it right back. 
rU only be here a few moments. 

(Julia looks surprised.) 

Porter 
Thanks. Any messages for Armor? 

Dora 

Tell him I'm glad he's going to conduct the C N. Y. 
case. 

Porter 
(Deeply pleased) 
I knew Wallace would do what was right by him. 
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Dora 
Yes; he docs what he sees is right, too. 

Porter 

(Quietly to Dora as Julia has crossed to desk for 

some letters) 

Was worried this afternoon. Good-bye, little girl. 

Dora 
You've told Julia about Fred? 

Porter 
Only that he's gone away. 

Dora 

I want you to come around in the morning. I need 
some advice about a trip Tm going to take. 

Porter 

(Surprised) 
Certainly. 

Julia 

(Handing him some letters) 

Tom, will you mail these? Please don't forget 
them. One is about my passport. 
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Porter 

(Taking them) 

The instrument of my own destruction, eh? {Look- 
ing at it) Sort of Greek irony. But don't worry, Til 
mail it. Bye-bye. Rock of Ages any time you're will- 
ing. See you to-morrow, Dora. Bye-bye. 

{He goes out. Julia follows him off a second. 
They are heard talking. Dora is left alone. 
She relaxes a moment as though feeling she has 
not the strength to go through what she has 
apparently determined upon. Her eyes fall 
upon Kent's photograph, which is with some 
others on mantel. She takes it down and smiles 
at it enigmatically, replacing it as Julia re- 
turns. She assumes a steely exterior as Julia, 
obviously sensing a deep reason for Dora's 
coming, closes the door and comes down. 
There is a pause.) 

Dora 
Wallace has not been here ? 

Julia 

{Surprised) 
Why, no. 

Dora 

He wrote some letters but went out before I did. I 
thought 
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Julia 
Wallace went to Rosemoor, didn't he? 

Dora 
Oh, yes; perhaps. 

Julia 
How did you think he'd be here? 

Dora 
Because I told him to go to you. 

Julia 
You told him to see me? What about? 

Dora 
Julia, he and I have gone on the rocks at last. 

Julia 
I don't understand. 

Dora 
It's very simple. It's all over between us. 

Julia 

{Hardly grasping the significance) 
What do you mean? 
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Dora 
He doe»i't love me. 

Julia 
What are you saying? 

Dora 
He has ceased to love me. 

Julia 

(With mingled emotions) 
Then — then you are going to Fred? 

Dora 

{With a bitter laugh) 
Going to Fred? That's over, too, 

Julia 

(Eyeing Dora) 
But why did you send Wallace here? 

Dora 

Because I am going to leave him. (Julia gazes m- 
credulously) You said you'd like to have had a chance 
for happiness, I give you more than a chance. When 
he and I came to talk it all over (With difficulty) 
I found it — it was you he cared for. 
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Julia 
Me? 

Dora 
Yes. 

Julia 
Wallace cares for me? 

Dora 
Yes; and he knows you love him, 

Julia 
You told him that? 

Dora 
(Firmly) 
Yes : you both must not miss your happiness. 

Julia 
It isn't so; it can't be so. 

Dora 
Would I lie to you now after our talk yesterday? 

Julia 

Wallace loves me! He loves me — me/ 

(Julia sinks down in the chair, half dazed. 
Dora stands watching her without emotion, 
Julia slowly recovers; there is a long silence 
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then she gradually looks at Dora with a new 
thought,) 
And you? What arc you going to do? 

Dora 

I told you. Tm going to leave Wallace. (Bitterly) 
He said I should go to the man I love. 

Julia 
He knows about Fred? 

Dora 

Yes. But he thinks I love Fred and diat I am going 
to him. Wallace must always believe that. 

Julia 
But that's a lie. 

Dora 
Isn't it better to lie if it will bring you happiness? 

JULL\ 

You believe the truth might separate him and me? 
You think if he should know you do not love Fred 

Dora 

I don't wish him to have any thought of me. {Bit- 
terly) Even men pity sometimes. 
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Julia 

{Incredulously) 
And you can ask me to keep a secret like that? 

Dora 
Most women keep secrets from the men they love. 

Julia 

{Determined) 
No ; he must know the facts. 

Dora 

But his happiness lies in your silence about Fred 
and me. 

Julia 

{Pointedly) 

And what of my happiness ? You Ve put a fear in it. 
You've settled your own lives but Fm the factor you 
don't seem to have considered. {Resolutely) No; he 
must understand about you first, or I'd always be ask- 
ing myself afterwards what would Wallace have done 
if he'd known the truth? Would he have left Dora 
alone? — No, no, I can't. 

Dora 

{Coldly) 
You must not think of me. 
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Julia 

But I do, Dora. I could never forget you. I'd al- 
ways see you alone. 

Dora 

I've alwa3rs been helpless Dora to you, haven't I? 
Just because I wasn't practical, as you called it. But 
I did what I thought was the greatest thing a woman 
could for her husband; yet in his wounded pride he 
thought I should have gone to Fred. Oh, not from 
any generosity on his part; but because I had stood 
between you and him. (Julia surprised) He didn't 
realize it himself, perhaps; but / won't be in the way 
any longer. Never — never could I live with him after 
what he said to me. Tm leaving him for good. I 
would even if you were not concerned. That's why 
IVe come to ask you to be silent about Fred and me. 

JuuA 

The lie of silence ! 

Dora 

Julia. Be fair to him. I gave him his chance by 
telling him you love him. You mustn't rob him of it. 
You love him, don't you? (Julia bows her head) 
Then make him happy! 

Julia 

(Rising quickly) 

How did this all so suddenly come about? {Going 
to her) Dora, was it because I told you what he meant 
to me? 
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Dora 
{Confused a second at the abruptness) 
No. 

Julia 
Nothing he did or said about me? 

Dora 
No; nothing he said about you. 

Julia 
It wasn't I who came between you? 

Dora 

{Evasively) 

No ; it simply happened. We were talking. How are 
things ever discovered? Time found us out. Time's 
a rummager, isn't it? See how it found out you two 
loved each other. 

Julia 

{Half to herself as she sits down still unable to grasp 

the fact) 

That we two love each other! 

Dora 
{Earnestly) 

Before I go; before you see him; say you will be 
silent about Fred. (Julia hesitates) Think, Julia, 
of Wallace. Don't you see it's best he should believe 
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me happy. Make it easier for him and Til simply step 
aside. Come, Julia, say you will. It's not a falsehood 
I ask ; it's only silence. 

JuuA 

Silence can be so cowardly. {Hesitates) Yet — ^I — 
I 

Dora 

But you two love each other. It's / now who asks 
love to take its right — since I made such a mess of mine. 
(Julia bows her head, Dora looks at her and sees 
she has practically consented.) I wish him to be happy 
more than anything else in the world. 

Julia 
(Quickly) 
Dora! You love him! 

Dora 

No, no, no! He killed everything in me. Til prove 

it when the time comes. 

Julia 

(Stands confused) 
You love him! 

Dora 
No. 

(A knock is heard on the door.) 
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Julia 
What is It? 

(Maid opens the door J) 

Maid 

Mr. Kent is here. 

{There is a tense moment. Julia looks in- 
quiringly at Dora, who quickly decides what 
to do.) 

Dora 

{Calmly) 
Let him come in, Julia. 

Julia 

{Confused) 
But 

Dora 

{Firmly) 
We three must understand one another. 

Julia 

{Trying to gain composure) 

Ask Mr. Kent to come in. Put a log there. 

(Maid goes over to fire and puts on another 
log which blazes cheerfully. They half watch 
her during the ominous silence.) 

Tell Mr. Kent that Mrs. Kent is here with me. I 
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sha'n't need you any more to-night. (\Iaid goes out, 
leavm§ the door open) Its best Wallace imows you 
are h^re. 

Dora 

He will not go away. And he will want you to 
know I do not love him. {She stands by fire warming 
her hands) The fire is good. 



JXJLIA 

I'm burning. {Turning away; half to herself) 
What shall I do? {After a pause) And this is Dora. 



Dora 

{Simply) 

One changes. 

{There is a further silence till Kent enters 
slowly as though the fact that Dora is there 
has made him hesitate. He closes the door and 
stands looking at the two women. He cannot 
conceal entirely the bitterness of the previous 
scene with his wife,) 
Again, it's a bit ironical, isn't it, Wallace? {He is 

silent) But there need be no embarrassment on my 

account. 

Kbnt 
I came to say good-bye to Julia. 
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Dora 
I knew you would come. 

Kent 
And your reason for being here? 

Dora 
To tell her what she means to you. 

Kent 

(Emphatically) 
I did not come to talk of that. 

Dora 

When I told you she loved you, you said it wasn't 
true. Ask her now. 

Kent 

Believe me, Julia, I did not come to ask any ques- 
tions; as you shall see before I go. 

Dora 

Ask her. I want everything clearly understood. 
(Kent in silence, looks towards Julia, who sinks into 
the chair, burying her face in her hands) You see, 
Wallace. 

Kent 
Well, Dora, is that all? 
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Dora 

No. Fm thinking we'd best talk the matter over 
quietly. 

Kext 
Here? 

Dora 

Why not? It would have to be some time and now 
it will be finished sooner. There must be no skeins 
to unravel later among us there; we must understand 
one another now. Won't you sit down, Wallace? 

(Kent hesitates, but seeing the cold determina- 
tion in Dora's manner, he goes slowly to the 
other side of the table. After glancing at 
Julia, who is in the deep chair gazing tensely 
before her, he draws back the chair and sits 
upon it. After this is done, DoRA goes to the 
other chair back of table, between them. The 
light from the lamp falls upon the three.) 
Wallace, Julia knows that you and I have gone on 
the rocks. 

Kent 
{Referring to the political deal) 
Is that all youVe told her? 

Dora 
Yes. 

Kent 
{Significantly) 
Nothing else, Julia? 
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Dora 
(Quickly) 
You doubt my word? 

Julia 
{Looking up suspiciously) 
What else was there I should know? 

Dora 

{Clearly) 
Nothing. 

Kent 
Then you had no other reason for coming? 

Dora 

{Firmly) 

Yes : I came to tell Julia that I was going to the man 
I love, so that you and she should face the future with- 
out thought of me — together. 

Kent 

{Sarcastically) 

I could have told her that, if ever the time should 
come. 
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Dora 

It was right / should do that much for her, since I 
am going to be happy, too. 

Kent 
Happy? You're sure of that, ch? 

Dora 

Would your vanity desire me to suffer in losing 
you? You've shown me once today that pride is as 
deep and cruel as love. 

Kbnt 
I was harsh, perhaps; but 



Dora 

Don't have any regret now. I have none, at leav- 
ing you. {He winces) But I desire Julia to under- 
stand how far you and I are apart. 

Kent 

{Bitterly) 
Is that all you have to say ? 

Dora 

{Concealing from them her suffering) 

No. I have a further word to add to my confes- 
sion. It wasn't really the thought of you and your 
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career that made me stay with you, as I said. I stayed 
because I hadn't the courage to go through all that was 
necessary. I stayed, like so many other wives, because 
it was easier. 

Kent 
(Disgusted) 
That destroys everything between us. 



I meant it to. 



Dora 



{She rises and turns away.) 



Kent 
{Coldly) 
There will be essential affairs to talk over. 

Dora 

When you come back from Rosemoor will be time 
enough. Now Fm through here. 

Kent 
{Coldly) 
What do you intend to do? 

Dora 

I shall go West to my cousin. FU stay the requisite 
time for the divorce. Perhaps Tom will advise me. 
We'll both go through the usual mockery : desertion and 
all that. Then life will begin again. 
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Kent 

{Cut^ but puzzled by her manner) 

After all these years, you can say only that? 

(Julia looks up slowly and inquiringly at him 
as though wondering whether he has feeling for 
Dora. Over Dora's face there is a momentary 
glance of tenderness which, under Julia's in- 
quiring look, assumes coldness as before.) 

Dora 

Yes, Wallace. I'm glad it's over. That's all there 
is left. Good-bye. 

(She picks up her long scarf, puts it about her.) 

Kent 

(Abruptly) 
And Gilmore? You didn't tell Julia about ? 

Dora 

(Quickly) 
No, Wallace. Let that be between us. 

Kent 
(Scornfully) 



More lies! 



Lies? 



Julia 
(Starting up) 
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Kent 
Yes. Rotten lies. 

Dora 

(Nervously) 
Wallace ! 

Kent 

I said I didn't come here to talk of love. I came for 
only one purpose: to tell Julia about Gilmore and 
Tainter, and what had happened between us. 

Dora 
Why say anything? 

Julia 

{Quickly, rising) 

Then there was something that brought about the 
break between you? 

Dora 
I told you everything, Julia. 

Julia 
You told me nothing. 

Dora 
But it hadn't anything to do with you. 

Kent 

No. It was something wrong with me. I've writ- 
ten my resignation, Julia. My career is done, finished, 
thrown aside* 
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JCLIA 

{Qmicil,) 

You feared some scandal would result in coming to 
me as Dora once feared it in going t o ? 

Dora 

{Confused at new turn of situation) 
No! No! Nothing like that 

Julia 

It was something to do with me. I came between 
you. 

Kent 

(Sarcastically) 
I gave it all up for Dora's justification. 

Julia 

{Recalling) 
Justification ! 

Kent 

Tell her, Dora, I faced an alternative ; to stop meant 

financial ruin. 

JULL\ 

And you stopped? 

Kent 
Yes ; we are ruined, on the streets without a penny. 
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Julia 
(Astonished) 
Then Dora has nothing? 

Kent 

{Bitterly) 
You forget she has the other man! 

Julia 
{Starting to reveal the truth) 
But 

Dora 
(Stopping her) 
Hush ! Your happiness should be your first thought ! 

Julia 

(Hesitating) 
Oh! 

Kent 

You said, Dora, we were to talk it over calmly in 
order that Julia and I should start straight. I intend 
to see whether you and I, Julia, can ever start at all. 

Dora 
(Desperately trying to stop him) 
Wallace! 

Julia 
Whether ? 
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Kbnt 
{Bitterly to Dora) 

You came here tonight to arrange matters. Per- 
haps you didn't trust me. So tell her about Gilmore 
and all the rest. 

Dora 

Wallace, will you be silent about that? That's ours 
— ours. I have the right to ask some silence of our life 
together. 

Kent 

But first tell her Fm a crook; a bribe-taker; any- 
thing you choose to call it. 

Julia 

Wallace! 

Dora 

(Noting Julia's reaction and defending him) 
That isn't so, Julia. 

Kbnt 
(Sarcastically) 

Tell her it's intention that makes crime. Tell her, 
as I was going to, that you discovered I wasn't quite 
the ideal man you thought me. Strip me to her as you 
stripped me to myself. Tell Julia all, so she may know 
how the crooked deal came out and with it the lie8» 
the whole rotten lies we were all living. 
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Julia 
(Confused) 
Something crooked ! 

Kent 

Yes. You'll have to know, Julia. I'll spare details 
now, but the fact is there. I want the decks cleared 
between you and me, and between me and myself. 

Dora 

No, no ; Julia, he's exaggerating. He didn't do any- 
thing dishonest. He was merely forced to consider it — 
was tempted. It was my fault; my extravagances. 
We needed money 

Kent 
Bah! I don't want that defense! 

Dora 

(Forcibly) 

But you didn't do anything wrong, did you? You 
didn't do it. 

Kent 
(Bitterly) 
Thanks to you, I didn't. 

Julia 

(fFho has listened spellbound and is slowly grasping 

situation) 

You stopped him, Dora? And it all came out? 
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Dora 

(Quickly) 

We talked it over as you will all the common prob- 
lems and difficulties when you are married. This 
mustn't come between you as it did between us. That's 
all. 

Kent 

{Emphatically and with sincerity) 

That's not all. I was going crooked, slipping into 
the very class of men it is my business to put behind 
the bars. I was weak, wabbly, and a coward; afraid 
to face myself with the truth till she toppled over our 
life together to make me see it. That's what I was. 
(Dora watches him with joy at his change) But I've 
got hold of myself in time. I must prove to myself by 
work and accomplishment that I did not need a 
woman's sacrifice. I must clean the rot and rust out 
of my life; my insincerities, self-deceptions, hypocrisies 
— all. I must build an honest foundation. I must 
take life by the throat and make it give me what I need. 
That's what I came to tell you, Julia; not to talk of 
love. 

Dora 

Don't be the fool you said I was. Don't cheat your- 
self and Julia by waiting. I'm not in the way now. 
I've done, finished. Julia, tell him you want him to 
stay. 
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Julia 

(Impulsively) 

Not till he also knows all the truth about Fred. 
Then he may choose. 

Dora 

(Frantically) 
Julia! Julia! 

Julia 
Maybe he won't want me when he knows. 

Kent 

(Not understanding) 
Won't have you? 

Dora 
Julia, you'll spoil everything. 

Julia 

Maybe he won't want me when he knows I tried to 
separate you, and failed — failed. Wallace, Dora does- 
n't love Fred. She's sent him away forever. She'll 
never marry him ; she's going through divorce only for 
us/ She'll be alone, alone 

Kent 
Dora, alone! 
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Julia 
(Detecting the note of pity in his voice) 
You pity her, too! 

Kent 
(In spite of himself) 
Why didn't you tell me that? 

Dora 

(Defiantly) 

Why should I tell youf Why do you give mc pity 
when you refused to accept mine? Is that your idea 
of mef Is that all you think / need? Can't I also 
stand alone, as you said you could have? Do you 
expect me to take your pity proudly and let it cheat 
love? Is that the sort of woman you think I am? 
It's you who are now insulting me. 

Julia 

(As she sees Kent stands spellbound eyeing Dora) 
She loves you, Wallace. She loves you. 

Dora 
(Desperately) 
After what he said ? No ! No ! 

Julia 

Yes, yes! You want him to be happy above all 
things. That's love. You're breaking your heart to 
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do it. Let's have the whole truth. Then he may 
choose. 

Kent 
Dora? 

Julia 
You love him. I see now youVe always loved him. 

Dora 

(Fiercely) 

Well, what if it were true? What if I were break- 
ing my heart? What if I do love him? 

Kent 
Dora! 

Dora 

(Bitterly to Julia) 

What has that to do with youf 

Julia 
(Shuddering) 
I can't think of his leaving you alone now. I can't. 

Dora 
(Fervently throughout) 

Why not? Why not? Can't you take him on that 
bszsis? 

Julia 
Oh I 
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Dora 

It was easy to believe love was everything until you 
had to make the choice. You blamed me for sending 
Fred away, but you hesitate to take your love and you 
deny Wallace the rights of his love. (Julia tries to 
stop her throughout) You called me a coward because 
I was true to what I thought was right when I felt 
there was something more in marriage than the mere 
passion that comes and goes and which we can't con- 
trol. You thought I should have gone to Fred and left 
my husband, only because you wanted him. I tell you 
there is nothing in the way now of his leaving me. 
You can go with him, and if you will not take what 
life has offered you, I will ask which of us two is the 
greater coward/ 

Kent 
Dora, listen ! 

Dora 
{Turning to Kent) 

And you pity me now ; you who also blamed me, and 
burned your words in my soul so I can never forget 
them. You also thought all the years together were 
as nothing; that only passion counted; not the hours 
we had served each other in sickness, not the joys and 
sorrows we had in common, not all that I shared 
and sacrificed to make your career possible. They 
meant nothing, because you couldn't understand the 
difference between a theory of life ^nd what actually 
was. You swept all away since I wounded your pride 
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by telling you another man had caught for a moment 
my imagination when we were careless and unwatch- 
ful ; and yet because I continued to live with you, and 
thought you had the greater claim, you called me 
wanton, 

Julia 

(Sinking in chair and covering her face) 
Oh! 

Kent 
Dora, for God's sake, stop ! 

Dora 

Yes, wanton! Because I took your pretty things, 
your food and lodging and gave myself in return. 
Yes, those were your very words. You measured me 
and what I gave by the standards of street women; 
you forgot what I was willing to give to you ; forgot I 
was faithful, forgot everything. — I tried to keep all 
this back, but now you know all the facts; everything 
is unravelled; there are no secrets. Throw me aside 
now, Wallace, as Julia thought I should have thrown 
you aside. Take her, as you said I should have taken 
my ' poor weak fool.' I've done everything I could 
to give you your chance for happiness together, as you 
said you would have given me. Don't do as I did : sac- 
rifice and pity; or Julia will despise you as she always 
has me in her heart for what I chose. Do everything 
from now on as you both thought / should have done 
when I faced the same situation you now face. I'll 
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never interfere with whatever you choose to take of 
life together before I am free. Take everything! 
(Slowly) If you can. — If you can! 

(She goes out, closing the doors. Then Julia 
and Wallace turn and gaze at each other in 
question.) 

Curtain 



THE FOURTH ACT 



THE FOURTH ACT 

The same as the First Act. , . .A morning ten days 
later. 

The room is now dismantled and everything is ready 
to be moved out. Barrels, boxes, and packing-baskets 
have taken the place of the furniture. The window-cur- 
tains, through which Dora has gazed so often in all the 
varying moods of her marriage, are down — even the 
brass-poles and brackets have been removed; nothing 
veils the view to the clear skies without. Faint oblong 
shadows, where once the pictures hung, are seen upon 
the cold and distant walls. Those who had known the 
room would sense the subtle atmosphere of protest 
which inevitably comes with the wrenching of material 
things from their human relationship. It is only the 
silver loving-cup, upon the piano, which seems to have 
escaped the desecrating hand. No longer does one 
view a home; it is just a place where people still linger. 
Yety somehow, it is a symbol; a visible statement of 
what happens in the universal rhythms of life, where 
only through the breaking-up of the old can one move 
on to new adjustments. 

Dora enters, simply dressed. There is quiet sad- 
ness in her manner cloaked by an obstinate resolve. 
She looks about as though recording the new desola^ 
tion; but controls herself. Then she goes to the fold- 
ing-doors, which, as she opens them, expose the other 

165 
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room in the same condition, with some packers, super' 
intended by WOODS^ methodically finishing their task. 

Dora 

Woods. {He comes down, closing the doors again) 
Is everything packed? 

Woods 
They begin moving out shortly. 

Dora 
I hope theyVe been careful. 

Woods 

They know people may use the furniture again in 
time. 

Dora 

{Evasively) 

We're only going to store it over the sununer. Has 
Mr. Kent 'phoned ? 

Woods 
No. Mrs. Kent. 

Dora 

{Protecting him) 
He's fortunate to miss this. 

Woods 
I've seen to everything myself. 
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Dora 

YouVe been very good and faithful. You know 
I'd have been lost without you. 

Woods 

{Venturing) 
One learns a lot about people in ten years. 

Dora 
Ten years! So it is. — Fm sorry to lose you. 

Woods 
My profession is not a permanent one. 

Dora 

I wish we could have made it so. Mr. Porter says 
he will place you ; so you will lose nothing. 

Woods 

Thank you. {Significantly) And your room up- 
$tairs? 

Dora 

We'll leave that till the last Mr. Kent would 
urish it. 

Woods 

{Looking about) 

It isn't easy to move after ten years; so much rub- 
bish collects in a house ; one never suspects how it gets 
there. 
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Dora 

Yes; lots of rubbish. 

Woods 

It's only when we tear up we really know what we 
have and what we haven't. 

Dora 
That's true, Woods. 

Woods 

I beg your pardon — (She turns) — but I did not 
know whether you'd wish that loving-cup packed. I 
remembered your wedding anniversary comes next 
week. 

(She looks at it standing forlornly on the 
piano. He glances at her and she is silent. 
He bows and goes out. It has seemed as 
though, for a moment, they had met and subtly 
understood each other. 

She moves toward the loving-cup, puts her 
hand on it half -affectionately and full of impli- 
cation. Then she shrugs her shoulders, trying 
to shake off the memories it recalls. 

Porter enters. He is very cheerful on the 
surface but there is an underlying strain of the 
situation.) 

Dora 

Tom, I'm glad you've come. I was lonely. 
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Porter 
Everything ready? 

Dora 
Almost. 

Porter 

That's good. IVe been busy getting matters in 
order for you. {He sits on a box, and takes a lot of 
papers out of pocket) I went first to the Trust Com- 
pany and find you can have your income sent you in 
monthly installments instead of semi-annually. 

Dora 

That's better. {Smiling) Now, I'll be poor only a 
few weeks each month. 

Porter 
Then I went to the lawyers'. 

Dora 
You didn't ? 

Porter 

Mention any names? Oh, no. So I suppose they 
thought I was in love with a married woman. 

Dora 
Imagine you. 
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Porter 

I was once — but only once. It's a troublesome lux- 
ury. — I find you 11 need to go West; rent a house or a 
flat. Stay six months. Of course, you can travel 
while you're staying there. It's all here. {Leaves 
papers on box) You can read them later. 

Dora 

(Wistfully) 
How do I get there? 

Porter 

Got the time-tables. ( Takes out four colored time' 
tables which he also leaves upon box) Four routes; 
take whichever color looks prettiest. 

Dora 

(Absently) 

I've never been so far alone before. (Pauses) 
What about this house? 

Porter 

That's all fixed. Quite unexpectedly got somebody 
to sub-let it and turn it into a store. 

Dora 

(Half shuddering) 
What kind of a store? 
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Porter 

I 

Women's garments; you know, with lace on the 
pretty things that aren't seen. 

Dora 

{With a faint, ironical smile) 

Pretty things? I wish it had been something else. 
— You have looked after everything, Tom. 

Porter 

Had to, since you threatened to do it yourself. 
• {Absently) You never will learn. 

Dora 

{Hopelessly) 
Won't I? 

Porter 

{Affectionately) 

Not as an expert, I mean. But just call on me. 

Dora 
How can I always do that? 



Porter 
I haven't anybody now myself and- 



DORA 

{Affectionately) 
You're a little friend of the whole world. 
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I 

Porter 

Truck and nonsense. Dora, this has sort of 
knocked me out, too. But I like to keep busy. I'm 
lonely myself, at times. But one's never too lonely if 
he's working for the happiness of what lies nearest. So 
I'm not doing this only for you; but for her also. 
She'd wish it. 

Dora 
Julia is a fine woman. 

Porter 

How she and Wallace! {With a sigh) Well, no 
wonder she wouldn't marry an old dufiFcr like mc. 
{She takes his hand affectionately) So, little girl, 
we've got to help each other, you and I. We're left 
behind. They're not going to see sad, weepy faces if 
they look back, are they ? We're going to buck up and 
show them we're game. I'll have you to look after, if 
you'll let me be ' just around the corner.' That's what 
Julia said. But she doesn't need me and you do a bit, 
eh? Guess I need somebody to look after, too. No 
sad faces, eh? We're game, eh? 

Dora 
It hurts, doesn't it? 

Porter 
I've had pleasanter sensations. 
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Dora 
But you think IVe done right? 

Porter 

(Slowly) 

Whoever knows what is right? The answer always 
h'es so many years ahead. 

Dora 

That's so, Tom. Yet there are many people who 
are always ready to blame and judge others. They 
forget every one marries to be happy, but no one can 
ever tell what the future holds. (Smiles faintly) Vm 
beginning to think husbands and wives should have a 
lot of sympathy for each other when things go wrong; 
but most of them have only bitterness. And I'm like 
the rest. 

Porter 

If I only could get that patent to steer love right! 
Here we all are. We're pretty decent people — at least, 
we all had good intentions. Yet look how love has 
tangled us all up, and not one of us really at fault. 

Dora 

I thought I was somebody of importance to both 
Fred and Wallace. I was mistaken. Each would 
have been what he is without me. Yet I must have 
hindered Wallace instead of helping him. 
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Porter 
Nonsense, Dora. 

Dora 

Why, look how dependent I am even on you. It's 
easy to say you can live alone and all that. It's so dif- 
ferent when youVe suddenly face to face with your- 
self. I never realized before how absolutely helpless 
I was about these practical matters. Wallace always 
tended to everything. (Almost shyly) IVe felt so lost 
these last days. I miss his being around. Fd grown 
so used to turning to him. I haven't shed a tear, but I 
catch my breath when I realize I've got to be all alone 
now. — ^What is it, Tom, that makes me feci so all 
alone? 

Porter 
Let's call it habit, my dear ; the habit of ten years. 

Dora 
I've been hunting the word ; habit, that's it. 

Porter 

It's stronger than lovp sometimes and gains its pur- 
pose just as efifectively. 

(Woods enters.) 

Woods 
Mr. Deering is here. 
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Dora 

(Assents and Woods goes out) 

I promised Armor he should have some of the cut 
glass and 

Porter 
Funny where Julia is. Perhaps he knows. 

Dora 

(Betraying nothing) 
Perhaps. 

Porter 

Another of her sudden impulses, I suppose: to take 
a wild motor trip at this time. 

Dora 

(Probing) 
You Ve not heard from her ? 

Porter 

I've received a half-dozen postal cards mailed from 
different parts of the state. 

Dora 
(Puzzled) 
Different parts of ? 

Porter 

Suppose she wishes me to get used to the postal-card 
habit. When's Wallace coming back from Rosemoor? 
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Dora 

I don't know. IVe told no one where he is. He 
hasn't 'phoned. 

(Dora is apparently puzzled. Armor Deer- 
ING comes in, very cheerful. They exchange 
greetings,) 



Deering 
{Looking about room) 



Whew! 



Dora 
111 show you what I have. 

Deering 

I came ahead ; I'm on my way down to the steamer. 
Can't I look over the things later? 

Porter 
Steamer ? 

Dora 
It won't take a moment. 

Porter 
Which steamer? 

Deering 

Julia's, of course. (Porter and Dora exchange 
glances) Yes. Julia blew in on me last^ nig^t. 
Threw her arms around me and wept. And then 
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said she was sailing at noon. I thought her trip was 
all up, motoring more than a week before she started; 
so I went around with her. She hasn^t packed a 
blessed thing; said she^d forgotten it. Guess it's some 
more temperament. 

Porter 

{Thoughtfully) 
So she is sailing. 

Deering 

{Surprised) 
Didn'^shc tell you? 

Porter 
Got the days mixed. 

Dora 

{Going up) 
If youll come now. 

Deering 
Sure Fm not stealing from you? 

Dora 

Not at all. 

{She is seen in back among things.) 
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Deering 

Don*t know how we're going to live up to our wed- 
ding presents on my income. 

Porter 
YouVc done those Railroad fellows, ch? 

Deering 

Yes. When they saw the evidence I had, they had 
to agree to plead guilty in a lower degree. 

Porter 
(Enthusiastically ) 
And all on your own hook, too. 

Deering 
I can't understand Mr. Kent not appearing. 

Porter 
Wished you to get the limelight 

Deering 
(Modestly) 
It isn't good for a young man's eyes. 

Porter 
Give me your hand. 
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Deering 
It's been hammered to pieces nailing their lies. 

Porter 

It's only the beginning with you, my boy. (Affec- 
tionately) Go straight! 

Deering 

I must: to show Mr. Kent how much I appreciate 
what he's done for me. When will he be back? 

Porter 
When this moving is over. 

Deering 
(Looking about) 
Say, moving must be 



It is. 



Porter 

Dora 
(In back) 



Armor! 



Deering 
(Smiling) 

Ought to get married, Mr. Porter, really you ought. 
(Deering ^oes up with Dora and then they 
pass out of vision.) 
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Porter 

Can't understand why everybody wants to marry the 
bachelors ofiF. {Looks about the room) Too bad! 
After ten years. 

(Kent enters quietly. He is worn. He looks 
about and controls himself. Porter turns; they 
see each other; he pulls the door to and comes 
down.) 
Dora has told me. 

Kent 

Then there's nothing to be said. 

Porter 
Between men who love the same woman? 

Kent 
Fire away. 

Porter 

It's not much. I'm the outsider. But the devotion 
of years may claim the right to ask something of yoiu 

Kent 
Anything, of course, Tom. 

Porter 

Make and keep Julia happy; else, don't do it, don't I 
She is a woman in a thousand. She'll demand a lot. 
Be sure you have it to give. 
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Kent 
(He turns away enigmatically) 
And Dora? 

Porter 
ril always look after her. 

Kent 
{Moved) 
Tom, I haven't been decent to yoii. 

Porter 
{Whimsically) 
How could you be when you thought Julia loved me ? 

Kent 
{Referring to room) 
And all this ? 

Porter 
Dora couldn't have done this alone. 

Kent 
It was not your place. 

Porter 
{With gentle reproach) 
That's what I thought; but you were at Rosemoor. 

Kent 
I was trying to solve a problem. 
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Porter 
Dora has worked out hers. 

Kent 
She hasn't a regret? 

Porter 
She hasn't shed a tear — that we've seen. 

Kent 

(Noticing time-tables) 
She's going West? 

Porter 

Immediately. You'll see that your end is done. Ac- 
cept service and better be represented by counsel. 
Saves future complications if there ever should be 
children. 

Kent 

Children! (As though to himself) I wonder how it 

would have been if Dora and I had ? (He puts 

the thought aside) She's going to take that trip alone? 

Porter 

Got word to-day that some mining interests would 
need my attention for six or seven months, so I 
thought (Kent puts his hands impulsively on 
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Porter's shoulders in thanks) Don't thank mc. IVe 
got a deal on that will clear up a small fortune. 

Kent 

Money! That's so. They've finished me, haven't 
they? 

Porter 
Done up brown. 

Kent 
Without a crust, eh ? 

Porter 

Well, quite by accident a little bit flew off in the 
baking. (Kent questions) I suspected trouble; so 
I got Biddle to let me in at a low price. I believe 
your brokers managed to save a few thousand for you. 
They'll keep silent, too. It will help you turn around. 
And, Wallace, I believe there's a chance for a little 
capital in this copper deal I'm 

Kent 
( fFith determination ) 

No, Tom. I pay off every cent here: her debts and 
mine with what I can make in practice. Then I begin 
clean. 

Porter 
So law's cleaner than copper, eh? 
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Kent 

The first step is to get this over. It's ahnost in- 
credible, after ten years. 

Porter 

(Quickly) 

Don't look back ; memories are nasty things to bring 
a second wife. 

Kent 
What makes you say that? 

Porter 
I never had one of those luxuries, but I know Julia. 

Kent 

Strange; you should say that, too. (He turns) 
Where's Dora? 

Porter 

With Armor ; he stopped on the way to sec Julia oflE. 
(Closer) Do it decently. 

Kent 
(Evasively) 
I want to see Dora. Til wait till we are alone. 

Porter 
(Puzzled) 
But what are your plans? 
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Kent 
ril tell you later. 

Porter 

{Taking his hand) 
What's the trouble? 

Kent 

Fm suffering, Tom. 

(Kent controls himself and goes off quickly 
towards the library.) 

Porter 

Not happy with Julia in reach! The men are just 
as hard to understand as the women. 

(Deering re-enters, opening doors and talking 
cheerfully, WoODS passes in back of them and 
goes to the main door. DoRA also comes 
down,) 

Deering 
What's the matter, Mr. Porter? 

Porter 

Matter? Nothing. Don't ask any questions but 
when you get off by yourself will you swear for me ? 

Deering 

Certainly; I will now. 

(Woods re-enters.) 
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Woods 
Miss Deering. 

Deering 

{Looks at watch) 

I've got to hustle. 

(Julia enters, dressed for traveling. She, too, 
is halted by the appearance of the room. Her 
manner throughout is calm and firm in contrast 
to the previous act. Woods goes off in back, 
closing doors. Dora watches Julia.) 

Julia 
You're going to see me off, Tom? 

Porter 
One of the specialties I do best. 

Julia 
{Looking at Dora slowly) 
I've come to see Dora alone. 

Deering 
m go look after the trunks. 

Porter 
I'll go along with you. 
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Deering 

Do. Blew myself to a cab. See you later, Mrs. 
Kent. 

(He goes off, Julia detains Tom; Dora 
looks out of window,) 

Julia 

Tom, IVe written you a long letter. {Takes it 
from her pocket-book and gives it to him) Will you 
read it to-night? 

Porter 
{Moved) 
I've always waited to be alone to read your letters. 

Julia 
This one will explain. 

Porter 

You need explain nothing. The world is full of 
people who are left behind. 

Julia 

But you see I haven't quite forgotten the Rock of 
Ages. 

Porter 

May I add some flowers to your luggage? 
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Julia 

No, no. No flowers now. {Smiling sadly) It will 
never be good-bye between you and me. Just give me 
a handshake and some strength — for a little while. 

Porter 

Maybe I need all I have of that. I'm too old a dog 
to hope for myself. {Whimsically) I — I hope you 
will be very happy. 

Julia 

' Quietly happy/ you said. Yes, I shall be that in 
time, Tom. 

Porter 

rU be back, Dora. Rock of Ages! Hump! Guess 
ril incorporate myself and sell shares! 

{He goes out quickly, trying to conceal his emo- 
tion. The two women face each other. The 
following played very quietly.) 

Dora 
Julia, you're sailing alone? 

Julia 
Yes, alone. 

Dora 
It's best that Wallace sail later, of course. 
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Julia 
He won't follow me, 

Dora 
Then you find you don't love him enough? 

Julia 
It isn't that. 

Dora 
But, Wallace ? 

Julia 
I have tried to make him understand. 

Dora 
I don't Does he? 

Julia 
Men see some facts slowly. 

Dora 
It's because of me? 

Julia 
Yes. 

Dora 

(Firmly) 
It is useless. 
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Julia 
That cannot alter mc 

DOKA 

He knows my part in his life is finishrd, 

JUUA 

Except what has been between you. 

Dora 

Ah! You feel that, too. (Poignantly) Isn't it in 
my power to give him happiness even through stepping 
aside ? 

Julia 
Can a mere word cut you out of his life? 

Dora 
You fill his heart. 

Julia 

Do I? A heart is such a little thing. It's I ifi^ 
wish him happiness, more than an}rthing else in the 
world. 

Dora 
Away from you? 

Julia 

It could not be together. He may have a diance 
otherwise. 
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Dora 
(Firmly) 
He must live alone. 

Julia 

Better that than what would happen to me. IVe 
learned much about myself and this problem of mar- 
riage in the hour since we three were together. I 
have gained a clear insight into what I must do. 

Dora 
Which IS? 

Julia 

(Firmly) 
To leave him. 

Dora 

(Slowly) 
How calmly you say that. 

Julia 
There has been and will be enough of the other thing. 

Dora 
And this is Julia Deering! 

Julia 
The real Julia. 
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Dora 
You're sacrificing the man you love uselessly. 

Julia 

No; if I were to marry him you'd be in the room 
watching. You would always be between us. He 
would never be entirely mine. You belong to one 
another. 

Dora 
By what right — ^now? 

Julia 
By the right of ten long years. 

Dora 
(Repeating) 
Ten long years. 

Julia 

Listen, Dora. Because he was unattainable he filled 
my thoughts; yet when he came to me I saw clearly 
what all the years of thought unconsciously had done. 
They had bound you to him in my eyes; always the 
thought of him had been also the thought of you, be- 
cause you two were man and wife and I was the out- 
sider. 

Dora 
Not that, Julia, if he loved you. 
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Julia 

To think of Julia Deering ever seeing that pas- 
sion, after all, is only crisis — all crisis; but that the 
habit of living together becomes a state of mind. 

Dora 
{Half to herself) 
Habit! Tom said 

Julia 

Dora, Fve lived with the thought of Wallace but 
you have lived with the man. You said it all that day 
in a few words. You've shared the daily habit of 
living; you've walked beside him; he's held your hand; 
you've eaten at the same table; moved in the same 
room ; sat by each other's bed in illness and shared the 
hidden intimacies while I lay in the night alone. And 
then his work. I could never be part of that. It isn't 
my sort. This all means something more than what 
he and I may have felt for each other. 

Dora 
But aren't you big enough to forget all this? 

Julia 

It isn't my jealousy that makes it impossible between 
Wallace and me. It's what you unconsciously made 
me realize: that there's a bond between you two; the 
bond of most nowaday marriages. It's not made by 
passion nor even complete understanding; but by habit. 
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Dora 
(Keenly) 
I ask no questions about these ten days. 

Julia 
You would not believe any answer I gave. 

Dora 

No ; for I know, if necessary, a woman would always 
lie about some matters. 

(Julia turns as Wallace Kent enters with 
a letter in hand. He is surprised at seeing 
Julia.) 

Julia 

No words, Wallace. Good-bye. V\\ never regret 
unless you fail to take life by the throat. Good-bye, 
Dora. Remember me a little, Wallace, as one who 
will be * quietly happy.* 

(Julia goes out, hastily controlling herself. 
Kent sits down with head bowed.) 

Dora 

At least your memory will be worthy. Fm sony, 
Wallace. 

{She goes and puts her hands sympathetically 
on his shoulder. Her eye falls on the letter.) 

Kent 
My letter of resignation. It was not n^ailed ? 
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Dora 

I have — after what he called me. (Shuddering) 
Oh, it shames me every time I think of it. 

Julia 
You are obstinate. 

Dora 

It's what some women have in place of strength. 
(Half scornfully) Did he send you to plead with me 
to live with him again? 

Julia 
I don't believe even he would ask that. 

Dora 
Then he does understand me — a little. 

Julia 
Good-bye now. I must go while I am still as I am. 

Dora 

I called you weak. (Goes to her) Julia! Forgive 
me. I don't blame you. All we can do is what wc 
see is right. 

Julia 

(Drawing bad) 
No, don't kiss me, Dora. 
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Dora 
(Keenly) 
I ask no questions about these ten days. 

Julia 
You would not believe any answer I gave. 

Dora 

No ; for I know, if necessary, a woman would always 
lie about some matters. 

(Julia turns as Wallace Kent enters with 
a letter in hand. He is surprised at seeing 
Julia.) 

Julia 

No words, Wallace. Good-bye. FU never regret 
unless you fail to take life by the throat. Good-bye, 
Dora. Remember me a little, Wallace, as one who 
will be * quietly happy.* 

(Julia goes out, hastily controlling herself » 
Kent sits down with head bowed.) 

Dora 

At least your memory will be worthy. Tm sorry, 
Wallace. 

(She goes and puts her hands sympathetically 
on his shoulder. Her eye falls on the letter.) 

Kent 
My letter of resignation. It was not mailed ? 
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Dora 

No. I thought it might be merely an impulse. Be- 
sides it wasn't right for you to retire at this time when 
that Railroad case was 

Kent 
You thought of that ? ^ 

Dora 

Your term has only a few months more to run. 
Finish it; it will protect you from criticism in the 
future. 

Kent 
It was good of you. 

Dora 

I felt once this career was partly mine; I did not 
like to see you throw it away uselessly because two 
women touched your life. 

Kent 
I suppose the strongest men brush women aside. 

Dora 

The strongest men should when woman's emotions 
interfere. 

Kent 

This sha'n*t hurt me. Work, not sentiment, is the 
normal man's life. 
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Dora 

Fin so glad you see that. You'll get hold of your- 
self now. IVe been the hindrance ; my dependence must 
have dragged you back. You will soon be free of me. 

Kent 
(Looking at her) 
But where will you go after ? 

Dora 
I haven't looked so far ahead. 

Kent 
You must. 

Dora 

Fm thinking first what's best for you; and after 
what you said that day, I know. 

Kent 
I was cruel. 

Dora 

{With deep conviction) 

No, you were right. It was an insult for mc to 
stay merely because I feared you'd go to pieces. But I 
saw it that way at the time. 

Kent 

Dora, I understand better now. Before you leave 
I hope you'll forget what I said. 
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Dora 

We are both learning to understand each other at the 
end. It might have been better had there been truth 
between us. 

(Woods enters,) 



Woods 
Pardon me, Mr. Kent, but the men- 



Kent 



What men ? 



Dora 

The movers. Better let them begin in the other 
room, Woods. (Woods goes out) Tom thought it 
best to put everything in storage first ; it will save com- 
ment. IVe given the china and glasses to Armor. 
There are some things to divide. We must go over 
them. 

Kent 
Now? 

Dora 

They are mostly upstairs. The linen and all that 
sort I have given to Woods. Your books are packed 
separately. You'll direct where to send them. 
(Takes loving-cup from piano) Woods came across 
this cup your fraternity gave us when we were married. 
(Half smiling) I don't know who owns it. 
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Dora 

It*s not easy, Wallace ; but it must be gone through 
with. 

Kent 

Must it? Dora, I couldn't get away from the 
thought of your living alone. 

Dora 
You must. 

Kent 

But it's not Tom's place to help you; it's mine, if 
you'll let me. 

Dora 
All you can do is to make it easier for me now. 

Kent 
Dora, we've only got each other. We're both alone. 

Dora 

Yes, alone. (Controlling herself) But let's look it 
in the face. It's good-bye, Wallace, good-bye. We're 
saying good-bye here in this house we've lived in for ten 
years. Don't let's look back 

Kent 

But all life is looking back, Dora. Is this necessary 
now ? What do we gain by living apart ? What vic- 
tory do we bring ourselves? 
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Dora 
We test our strength and 

Kent 

But we are two human beings, Dora. And that 
means we are both strength and weakness. 

Dora 

Fm thinking of you, Wallace. I can be of no fur- 
ther use to you. 

Kent 

But there is much you can give me. Isn't there 
something I can give you? Haven*t we learned to 
understand each other through all this? Dora, weVe 
been kind to each other as people go; weVe got along 
somehow ; we have more than most people. Isn't there 
something sweet and noble we can still give each other ? 

Dora 
Would you want me to give everything as before? 

Kent 
Live in the same house with me — if nothing else. 

Dora 

No, Wallace. That's impossible. We arc a man 
and a woman. Don't let's fool ourselves as we did each 

other. 
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Kent 

I can't demand. You have the right to go and if 
you feel it is for your good, go. Ill not hinder you. 

But I wish you'd stay and go along with me — together. 

I 

Dora 
To walk along the road together? 

Kent 
Yes. That's what I ask. Won't you? 

Dora 
{Thoughtfully) 
And this is marriage! 

Kent 
As we have worked it out. 

Dora 
I thought it could have been something greater! 

Kent 
So did I ; but it lay only in what we were. 

Dora 

Yes, that's it; and what we are. {With a look of 
hope) And what we can still make it. Wallace, I do 
feel helpless by myself; I am afraid of the loneliness. 
My heart goes out to you because of what we've had. 
My heart perhaps is waiting for yours 
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Kent 



You will stay? 



Yes, if- 



Dora 



Kent 



If? 



Dora 

If you just let me cry. I want so to cry. 

{She bows her head. He puts his hand upon 
her, as she sobs quietly. He soothes her ten- 
derly. The bright sunlight floods the dis- 
mantled room.) 

Curtain 
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New York Globe, 

** In all of these plavs the conversation is tense and suggestive. They are 
eminently actable and are well adapted for reading.*' — Boston Evening 
Transcript. 

"These little plays are concentrated drama, easy to read and visualize, 
thoughtful as to theme and powerful in suggesdvenest,** — Revietf of Reviews, 

** Mr. Middleton*s plays furnish interesting reading. The author deserves 
praise for his skill and conscientious workmanship — succeeds admirably as 
a chronicler of striking events and as an interpreter of exceptional people 
in exceptional circumstances.'* — New York TimeM, 

'* The chief advantage of his method is its absolute sincerity and realism. 
The real drama of a life rime is revealed. They are a real contiilHition to 
the stage of today.'* — Phila. Public Ledger, 
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PREFACE 

It is a fact that many plays which aim at a serious 
presentation of life are denied a hearing solely because 
the manager — ^necessarily commercial — has learned 
from experience that the theater in America has not 
been able as yet so to organize its audiences that such 
plays will be as liberally supported as kaleidoscopic 
comedies and lithographic melodramas. The dramatist, 
therefore, who prefers to follow the impulse within 
him, irrespective of whether or not his play may have 
a wide popular appeal, has had little encouragement. 
This is obviously so where his subjects are quietly inti- 
mate and where the clash of character is subtly mental 
or emotional ; especially when one compares such plays 
with those others, no more dramatic in essence, which 
naturally command a greater audience because the 
action is physical, external, and more readily compre- 
hended. 

If he be honest enough, however, to recognize frankly 
the many reasons why conditions are as they are, he 
need not bewail what may be only a transitional state 
of afFairs. He will pursue his work for the joy it will 
bring him : he will not compromise with what vision and 
art he may possess. By doing this he will at least 
achieve his own self-expression — ^which should be of 
prime importance to him; and he will not lose his pro- 

• • 
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portion by coddling himself with self-pity over the 
neglect of the larger public. 

Speaking for such workers I have suggested in my 
/preface to Nowadays the value of play publica- 
tion: not as a substitute for production but as an 
alternative for those whose dramas may offer little 
attraction to the manager because of theme or treat- 
ment. Through publication the dramatist thus gains a 
certain audience otherwise denied him, and time, too, 
may bring him the production which each play must 
have to make it a vital living expression. It has been 
this thought — ^which contains no criticism of the many 
excellent plays that win an easy way to the footlights — 
as well as the limited opportunities afforded the one- 
act play in America, which has impelled me to ofFer 
another volume to a reading public already generous to 
my earlier efforts. 

Possession continues my series of one-act plays 
/begun in Embers and Tradition. In it I have 
sought once more to depict intimate phases of modem 
character expressing itself on contending planes of evo- 
lution. As Spinoza points out, one should look at all 
the motives of human feeling which drive people into 
action, not as vices of human nature, but as properties 
belonging to it, just as cold and heat belong to the air. 
To reflect these motives, with a sympathy which does 
not sentimentalize them, should be, in my opinion, the 
highest aim of the dramatist, who through the moving 
quality of his medium may thus in turn broaden a little 
the human sympathies of the beholder. With this idea 
in the background these plays, in the main, are studies 
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in marriage and family relations, having the emphasis 
on woman — ^blindly groping or clear visioned, as the 
case may be — about whom to-day the conflict of social 
traditions with growing individualism is centered. 

G. M. 
October 29, 1914. 
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"^ne feels the plav of great repressed emotional forces. In tlie presenta- 
tioB of such essentially intimate studies, he succeeds with a remarkable 
eeoBomy of means, and Possession well keeps up the standard set by 
EttAers and Tradition. " — The Independent. 
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"Brief, tense, filled %nth an understanding sympathy for woman herself 
and for her curious and complex situation in the world to-day, these sis 
plays make unusually good reading. So clearly are characters, crises, and 
backgrounds expressed that the whole is easily visualized. . . . In all 
the plays the author has been satisfyingly successful in writing a complete 
thing, not a fragment of something longer. People living in the world as 
we know it are shown to us at some moment when the stress of life brings 
them into their supreme dramadc crisis. . . . You see into their hearts, 
into which they too are looking, be it for good or evil. . . . Elach 
play is an excellent bit of workmanship — short as they are, the whole story 
is there, with elbow room about it. . . . Mr. Middleton's outlook on 
life, his conceptions of the relations of men and women to each other and 
to society is a fine one, generous and tolerant, but not sentimental, and not 
in the least leaning towards that license which is a negation of real freedom. 
. • ; No one else is doing his kind of work and his books should not 
be missed by readers looking for a striking presentation of the stuff that life 
is made of.'* . . . Ntw York Times. 

"As an example of a dramatist with a reading public George Middleton 
is practically unique. A minor reason for his success lies in their technical 
excellence, good dialogue, good characterization and cumulative interest. A 
major reason is his adroitness in seizing at the full tide the subjects in which 
the thinking world seems at present engrossed.*'— CAfca^o Evening Post^ 

" He is distinctly a play-maker of serious purpose and honorable achieve- 
ment, and 1 have no doubt that one day he will come into his own in the 
theatre." . . . H. L. Mencken, of Baltimore Sun. 

" Mr. Middleton's favorite subject is a struggle between a woman who it 
ahead of the rimes and an environment that is behind the times; and his 
plays are equally interesting to those who sympathize with his advanced 
women and to those who sympathize with the older-fashioned people who 
surround them." — The Bookman. 

** He is in earnest, and he always tries to choose subjects of importance. 
As our soul prophet of the one-act play, his importance is real for he is both 
an experienced and idealisUc playwright." — Chicago Tribune. 

** They (his women) are real, actuated by the irradonal and indefensible, 
but somehow logical courses that impel mankind in its perpetual blunder- 
ings." — Springfield Republican. 
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POSSESSION 



THE PEOPLE 

Howard Banning, a prominent financier. 
Katrine, his divorced wife, 
Polly, their daughter. 
Anne, an old family nurse. 
John, the butler. 



SCENE 

The entrance hallway in Banning's home. New York 
City. Late one March afternoon. 



POSSESSION * 

^S the curtain slowly rises the broad entrance 
>n^ hallway of a luxuriously appointed residence is 
"^ "^ disclosed. 

The porch without is faintly seen through the wide 
door whose beveled glass panel is covered with fine 
lace. Directly opposite this street entrance the broad 
stairway mounts to the floors above. In back, a 
short section of the wall, on which is an impos' 
ing bronze-shield clock, divides the open spaces of two 
handsomely decorated rooms that extend beyond: the 
one at the left is obviously a reception-room; the other, 
partly hidden by the stairway, is the dining-room. In 
the niche, made by the stairs and the wall at the right, a 
cozy corner is visible in which is tucked a small settee 
accessible to the ^ phone on a low table. The hall' 
way itself is of the finest paneled wood, here and there 
supporting electric clusters now unlighted. It is, of 
course, simply furnished, though there are several long 
low attractively carved chests which stand against the 
visible and invisible walls. These are cushioned in 
tone to match the soft Oriental rugs on the hardwood 
floor. The entire impression is of studied simplicity 
made possible by great means. 

* Copyright, 19 14, by George Middleton. All rights reserved. 
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Though it is late afternoon — the hands of the clock, 
in fact, indicate a quarter to five — the sun still pours 
in sufficiently through the glass door and the windows 
suggested in the extreme rear to light the hallway. 

For some moments no one is seen. Then Polly 
comes from the dining-room, looking for her " Alice in 
Wonderland." 

Polly is about six or seven. She is dressed in a neat 
frock and her hair is tied with a ribbon which sets off 
her thoughtful face. She is rather a winsome body, 
with a quaint attractive charm all her own. 

She finds the book on one of the chests and slowly 
goes up the stairs looking at the pictures. Then she is 
no longer seen. 

A few seconds after this, the figure of a woman is 
indistinctly observed outside trying to look in through 
the street door. She hesitates a moment; then a key 
is heard slowly turning in the lock. She opens the door 
almost stealthily and stands there. She absently pushes 
the door to as though fearing one might see her and, 
not knowing what to do with the key, places it in her 
handbag. It is Katrine Banning. 

Katrine is about thirty. The thin outlines of her 
delicate face quickly reveal a woman of natural refine^ 
ment and her general manner indicates assured social 
position. At present her large deep eyes are narrowed 
with suppressed excitement, her frail body quivers with 
alert attention; she seems tuned to a purpose. One in' 
tuitively gains a sense that she is not naturally self- 
willed, but has been made so by overwhelming circum- 
stance — a woman determined but unused to the per^ 
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vading emotion which is now impelling he?* life. She 
ip quietly gowned. 

She gains control of herself, and after looking about 
the room for a moment as though it recalled many 
things, her eyes finally rest on the stairs. She slowly 
moves toward them — hesitating, gaining courage, and 
finally confident. As she is about to ascend them, how- 
ever, the telephone sharply rings. She quivers. In- 
stinctively she retreats into the reception-room as she 
hears the outer dining-room door open and close. With 
a quick glance in that direction, she conceals herself in 
back as John, the butler, in conventional garb, enters 
from the dining-room. As he goes to the 'phone 
Katrine steps out and listens, though she cannot be 
seen by the butler because of the intervening stairs. 

John 
{At the 'phone) 
Hello? . . . This is John. . . . Beg pardon, Mr. 
Banning; at half-past five? . . . {Katrine starts and 
quickly glances at the clock.) Very good, sir. Early 
dinner . . . I'll tell cook . . . Yes, sir . . . Anne 
has just brought Miss Polly in. . . . She's upstairs. 
. . . Very good, sir. 

(John hangs up the receiver. He is about to 
go when he notices a draught and looks at the 
street door, which, during this, has blown open. 
As he crosses to close it Katrine again retreats 
out of sight. John becomes somewhat sus- 
picious, but closes the door and then crosses into 
the dining-room. Katrine, thinking he has 
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gone, comes out and starts quickly toward the 
stairs. John steps out, also, in front of her. 
He is civil but suspicious throughout.) 

John 
I beg pSLTdon. Do you wish to see Mr. Banning? 

Katrinb 
You don't know me? 

John 
No, ma'am. 

Katrine 
Oh, yes; you're new here. 

John 
Some months. 

Katrinb 
That explains it. 

John 
(As she again starts to go up) 
I beg pardon ; perhaps you've got the wrong house. 

Katrinb 
(Cynically) 
The wrong house? 

John 
(Firmly) 
Mr. Banning's very particular and I must be 
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Katrine 

{Realizing his suspicions) 

— careful? Yes. One must be careful these days, 

John 
Will you leave a card ? 

Katrinb 
You might call Anne. 

John 

{Surprised) 
You know Anne? 

Katrine 

{Pointing to the push-button) 
Press the button three times. It's her call, I be- 
lieve. Then stay here till she comes. 

John 
{Doing so, puzzled) 
I beg pardon if Fve made a mistake. 

Katrine 
You are quite right to be careful — ^with a child 
upstairs. 

John 
Thank you. 
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Katrine 
I forgot I was a stranger here. (She begins to laugh 
nervously J much to his amazement,) Me — a stranger 
here I 

John 
I beg pardon, but 

Katrine 
I told you, you did quite right. 

John 
{Points to reception-room) 
Won't you wait in there? 

Katrine 
(Abruptly) 
Is that dock right? 

John 
A trifle slow. 

Katrine 
Oh, yes; it never was on time. 

(As she begins laughing again nervously ^ Anne 
enters in bdckj completely astonished on seeing 
Katrine. 

Anne is about sixty j with white hair and a 
kind face. She is dressed in black with a white 
frilled cap.) 
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Annb 
Miss Katie ! 

Katrine 
Anne. 

Anne 
Oh, good Lord! It's Miss Katie herself! 

Katrine 
Mr. Banning's new butler thought me a thief. 

Anne 
A thief? 

Katrine 
Isn't it ridiculous? 

John 
I beg pardon, but the front door was open and no 
one 

Katrine 

(Impatiently) 
Tell him, Anne. So he'll know me if I call again. 

Anne 
It's Mrs. Banning! 

» 

John 

(Astonished) 
Mrs. Banning! Oh, I beg pardon. (Recovering 
himself.) Mr. Banning will be here himself at half- 
past five. 
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Katrine 
(Glancing at the clock) 
Yes, I know. I heard you. 

(Anne motions John to go. He leaves 
quietly in back; then Anne, her manner 
changed to one of extreme solicitude, goes to 
Katrine^ who is seated on the chest laughing 
nervously.) 

Anne 
You'll have hysterics. 

Katrine 
(Bitterly) 
Think of a mother having to steal into the house 
to see her own child I 

Anne 
Hush! Hush! He frightened you. 

Katrine 
(Controlling herself) 
I haven't given way like this once — since it all 
happened. 

Anne 
(Quieting her in a motherly fashion) 
There now, Miss Katie. 

Katrine 
I'm all right now. 
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Anne 

Yes, yes 

Katrine 
I thought Polly might be alone; or only with you. 
I didn't want any one else to see me. I had my old 
key. She's upstairs? 

Anne 
(Hesitating) 
Yes. 

Katrine 
(Looking at the clock again) 
Then I can see her, before Mr. Banning comes. 

Anne 
( Glancing quickly up toward the stairs, fearing Polly 

may hear) 
Is it best to sfce her now? 

Katrine 
Anne! She's not getting used to my being away 
from her? 

Anne 
It wasn't easy for her at first; but Mr. Banning told 
her 

Katrine 
(Sharply) 
What did he tell her? Say it, Anne, 



1* 
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Anne 
That you'd gone away on a long trip, and wouldn't 
be back for a long time. 

Katrine 
Did he say anything unkind about me? 

Anne 
I never hear him speak about you. 

Katrine 
Then you think Polly doesn't know what has 
happened ? 

Anne 
Ah, Miss Katie ; she's not old enough to understand 
such things. 

Katrine 
(Starting toward the stairs) 
I must go to her if only for a few moments. 

Anne 
(Half stopping her) 
Miss Katie 

Katrine 
You stop me, too? 

Anne 
It's breaking my old heart, Miss Katie, to see you 
taking on like this; but she'll tell Mr. Banning and 
he gave me particular orders 
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Katrinb 
{Abruptly) 
To shut me out? 

Anne 
{Lowering her head) 
He might send me away. 

Katrinb 
Oh, yes — ^yes. 

{She sits again, slowly, as though overcome 
with perplexity.) 

Anne 
Mr. Banning is so changeable-like these last months. 
There's no telling what he'll do. 

Katrine 
She mustn't lose you. 

Anne 
He says she needs a woman about and that he's 
trusting her to me now. 

Katrine 
To you? Yes {Half breaking) — and my arms are 
empty. 

Anne 
He never smiles; even when he's loving her. 
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Katrine 
He loves her? Does he really love her? 

Anne 
(Slowly) 
Yes. If you*ll pardon me, Miss Katie, it seems as 
though you both love her more since this took place. 

Katrine 
We both love her: yet the courts gave her to him. 
(Dully) They couldn't understand. 

Anne 
(With a sigh) 
If people don*t understand us and they're stronger, 
there's nothing to do but give in to them. 

Katrine 
(Rising impulsively) 
But I have not given in! 

Anne 
Don't we all have to in the end? 

Katrine 
(With a certain imperative firmness) 
No: not inside — not in our hearts and souls. I'm 
her mother: she's my girl. I'm wasting time. 

Anne 
You're going to see her? 
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Katrine 
Upstairs or here. 

Anne 
But if Mr. Banning should find out? 

Katrine 
He'll never know I saw you. You won*t be blamed. 
Send her down here for a book or something. Do 
as I tell you. (Clutching Anne's arm fiercely.) 
Anne, you've known me ever since I was her age. Do 
you think I am not even fit to see her? 

Anne 
No, no, Miss Katie. Only I can't believe it's all 
true — ^when everything was so nice and comfortable 
here for you. I can't believe it's true. 

(Anne goes upstairs shaking her head,) 

Katrine 
(Half to herself, surveying the room slowly) 
Everything so nice here! (She goes quickly to the 
door, after glancing at the clock which is now pointing 
to five.) A half hour. (A thought strikes her and 
she goes, with suppressed excitement, to the * phone.) 
Hello? Plaza 4433. (She waits nervously.) Yes, 
Sheldon's ? . . . Send me a taxi at once. . ' . . Ban- 
ning. . . . Yes ... 34 Park. ... At once . . • I 
am waiting. 

(As she is -phoning, POLLY comes slowly down 
the stairs, not knowing %uho is talking^ Finally 
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when she reaches the bottom she and her mother 
recognize each other.) 

Katrinb 
Polly! 

Polly 
{Rushing eagerly to her arms) 
Mama! Mama! 

(Katrine hugs and kisses her repeatedly for 
some moments as though words could not break 
through her inarticulate emotion.) 

Katrine 
Polly! My little girl! . . . Dearest! 

Polly 
You Ve come back? 

Katrine 
Yes, yes. 

Polly 
Fm so— 60 glad ! Don't cry, mama. 

Katrine 
I can't help it, dearest. Ah, you look so well, so 
pretty. You've grown, my darling 

Polly 
Vm so glad you're home again. (Katrine looks 
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A 

down, trying to keep back the tears,) Did you have 
a nice trip? 

Katrine 
Oh I 

Polly 

Where have you been? 

Katrine 

{Controlling herself) 

I've been far away. Didn't your father tell you? 

Polly 
Papa said he'd tell me all about it some day. But 
why didn't you come to tell me about it before you 
went away? And you didn't kiss me good-by. 

Katrine 
I did kiss you good-by, child. But you were asleep. 

Polly 
Why didn't you wake me up? 

Katrine 
It's best sometimes not to waken happy children. 

Polly 
But you've come back to stay with us now? 
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Katrine 
(Evasively) 
You've missed me? 

Polly 
Yes. I've been so lonesome. 

Katrine 
But you had your father. 

Polly 
(With childish mirth) 
Oh, yes; and he's such fun these days. He said he 
must be papa and mama to me while you're away. 
He plays with me every time I ask him now. He was 
always " too busy " before. We sailed boats in the 
bath-tub yesterday and he got his coat all wet. Will 
you sail boats with me? 

Katrine 
Yes. 

Polly 
Papa says he's going to take me on a real boat soon. 

Katrine 
A real boat? 

Polly 
Yes. A boat that goes over the ocean. 
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Katrine 
{Half terrified) 
He's going to take you over the ocean? 

Polly 
Yes. When Spring comes. And we're going to stay 
a long, long while. I told Anne, maybe we were go- 
ing over to find you. But now you've come back, we 
can all go together. {Happily) Won't it be fun? 

Katrine 
{Nonplussed) 
Next month! 

Polly 
I'm getting all my things. Anne's having them made 
for me. And I've got a red hat with a long feather. 
Come, see it. 
{Taking her hand and trying to drag her to the stairs) 

Katrine 
{Holding her close again) 
He sha'n't take you; he sha'n't. 

Polly 
But, mama, I want to go. 

Katrine 
You want to go? 
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Polly 
Oh ! It will be so wonderful. Aren't you glad we'll 
all go together? 

Katrine 
(Drawing her dose with suppressed excitement) 
Polly, you do love me, don't you? 

Polly 
Heaps and heaps. 

Katrine 
But you love me more than any one else? 

Polly 
More than any one — except papa and Anne. 

Katrine 

(Impulsively) 
I can't let you go. (Glancing quickly at the clock, 
which has moved on.) Polly! Would you like to 
take a ride in a taxi with me? Just you and me? So 
we may talk? 

Polly 
Won't you wait for papa? Then we can go in his 
car. He'll be so glad to see you. 

Katrine 
But I want a long talk with you first. Won't you 
come? 
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» 

Polly 

{Eagerly) 
ril ask Anne if I can go. 

Katrine 
{Hurt) 
There's no need of asking Anne, if your mother 
wants you. 

Polly 
{Hesitating) 
But papa said I must always ask her. He says there 
are bad people about who want to steal pretty little 
girls like me. 

Katrine 

{Coaxing her) 
I know. But this will be a secret, a secret between 
you and me. 

Polly 
{Entering into the spirit of it) 
A real secret for nobody but us? 

Katrine 
Yes. 

Polly 
Goodie. 

Katrine 
Get your coat — ^your warm coat. And don't let 
Anne see you or she'll guess our secret. 
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Polly 
My coat is in the play-room, 'way upstairs. 

Katrine 
Go the back stairs. Hurry. It's getting late. 

Polly 
It's so exciting. 

Katrine 
{As Polly comically tiptoes off in back through the 
dining-room Katrine holds her arms out after her) 
Dare I? You're my child, too; and he's taking 
you 

{As Banning opens the door and enters Ka- 
trine turns. He throws his coat and hat down 
on the chair. They eye each other: he in quiet 
resentment and astonishment at her presence; 
she with a certain subdued nervousness and 
fear, lest Polly should immediately return. 

Howard Banning has already passed forty, 
though the slight tinge of gray about the tem^ 
pies and the lines of his face, deepened as they 
have been by great responsibilities, suggest he 
• is older. His physique, however, reveals power 
controlled by a will which is indicated in 
his firmly set features. His manner toward 
Katrine is one of assumed coldness, though 
the bitterness and attempted consideration be- 
tray deeply stirred feelings underneath — feel- 
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ings which always sway him in spite of his severe 
schooling in life.) 

Banning 
{Coldly) 
What are you doing here? 

Katrine 
{Controlling herself) 
I came to see Polly. 

Banning 
The courts have decided that question. 

Katrine 
I ask five minutes alone with her. 

Banning 
{Refusing it) 
I am sorry. 

Katrine 
Just five minutes. {He is silent.) She was born 
upstairs. Doesn't all the pain I went through entitle 
me to five minutes — ^five minutes that you'd give a 
stranger who wished to speak to her on the streets? 

Banning 

You could have remained something else. 

Katrine 
Vm still her mother. 
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Banning 

You have forfeited any rights here. 

Katrine 
But not the right to feel. 

Banning 

That is your punishment. 

Katrine 
Oh, yes: you still believe in punishment. 

Banning 

When one deserves it. 

Katrine 
{As she gazes at him sadly) 
And you dared to judge me! 

Banning 
You offered no defense in court. 

ICatrine 
Before the law? No. I had none to give — there. 

Banning 
{Bitterly) 
You were her mother. You should have thought of 
the consequences before you and Mace 
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Katrine 
(Quickly) 
But It was not the mother in me that he caught. — 

Banning 

(Sarcastically) 
No : it was my wife. 

ICatrine 
(Simply) 
In her loose moments; yes. 

Banning 
Can you say it without shame? 

Katrine 
Yes: I have understanding of myself now. 

Banning 
And that means justification, I suppose? 

ICatrine 
I said understanding. Can't you understand my 
suffering and give me just five minutes with Polly? 

Banning 
(Violently clutching her arms) 
Katrine, why did you do this to me? (As he loses 
control of himself.) Why did you make a fool of me? 
Why did you deceive me? Answer! Katrine! 
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ICatrine 
(Coldly) 
Please take your hands from me. You forget I 
am no longer your wife. 

(They stare at each other a moment: then his 
hands slip down her arms and he turns away. 
She looks at him and then nervously toward 
the dining-room door where she expects Polly. 
John enters from there as Katrine eyes 
him with quick apprehension.) 

John 
I beg pardon, Mr. Banning: your taxi is here. 

Katrine 

(Involuntarily) 
Ahl 

Banning 
A taxi? What would I want with a taxi? 

John 

(Surprised) 
He said you 'phoned you were in a hurry. 

Banning 
I didn't order any 

Katrine 
/ ordered it. 
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Banning 
{Without suspicion) 
Then say Mrs. Banning will be there in a nwment. 
(They wait till John goes out through the 
dining-room. Banning steps quietly before 
Katrine as she now makes a move toward the 
stairs,) 
Do you completely forgpt what has happened? 

Katrine 
Could I ? 

Banning 
Then does your " understanding" include me? Do 
you understand what you did to me? 

Katrine 
Yes, yes. 

Banning 
{Reproachfully. ) 
You deceived me, Katrine. 

Katrine 
Let me go. It is only Polly's mother who is stand- 
ing here. 

Banning 
{Stopping her) 
You should not have forgotten you were a mother. 
{Firmly) Now, please go. I don't want you to 
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see her. It's not easy, I know. I'm sorry. But you 
need have no fear for Polly. Since she can't have a 
mother, she will have everything 

Katrine 
—everything a father can give. I had all a husband 
could give — at least, everything he thought I should 
have. But one thing was wrong from the start be- 
tween us: it's why I am afraid to have her grow up 
here alone with you and away from me. 

Banning 
(Icily) 
And what, pray, is that? 

Katrine 
It's your attitude toward women, Howard. You 
must change that before you hurt her, as you did me. 
(Polly, with her hat and coat on, comes run- 
ning in excitedly from the dining-room.) 

Polly 
I'm ready, mother. Anne didn't hear me. {She 
sees Banning.) Oh, papa, you've come home, too. 

Banning 

{Stunned) 
Then you have seen Polly? 

Katrine 
{Hugging Polly) 
Yes. 
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Banning 
So! 

Polly 
{Happily) 
Isn't it just lovely, papa, to have mama back again 
to stay? I told him that you'd come back, mama. Oh, 
we both missed her so; didn't we, papa? 

Katrine 
Polly! 

Polly 
It's been so lonely here except when papa plays 
with me. Oh, I'm so happy now. {Kisses her,) 
Aren't you happy, papa, that mama's come home? 

Banning 
Home! You see, Katrine, what it is? 

ICatrine 
But you at least have had her all this time. 

Polly 
{Whispering to her) 
Shall we tell papa our secret and only keep it from 
Anne? 

ICatrine 
{Silencing her) 
Hush! 

{Pleading with Banning, who gazes at them) 
Just five minutes alone with her, Howard. 

{There is a tense pause. Polly looks from 
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one to the other, not understanding. Finally 
Banning seems to give a silent consent. He 
turns to go up the stairs,) 

Polly 
(Pouting) 
Can't we take papa along in the taxi with us? 

Banning 
(Turning sharply) 
Katrine ! 

Katrine 
(Defensively) 
The child meant 

Banning 
(Taking Polly quickly from her mother) 
The taxi. I see. 

Katrine 

No! 

Banning 
I might have known ! 

ICatrine 
(Defiantly) 
Well, why not ? 

Banning 
Why not? Going to steal her away from me, eh? 
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Katrine 
She's my child, too. 

(Banning laughs harshly.) 

Polly 
(As she looks from one to the other without under- 
standing) 
Why, nobody's going to steal me, papa. I'm only 
going with mama for a ride. 

Banning 
{Calling up the stairs) 
Anne ! Anne ! Come here ! 

Katrine 
{Appealingly) 
Howard ! 

Polly 
What's the matter? 

Banning 
{Brutally) 
Your mother has no right to be here. 

Katrine 
Let me tell her ! 

Banning 
Not now. 
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Katrine 
(Distracted) 
Polly, come to me, dear. 

Banning 

You stay here. 

(Anne enters quickly down the stairs, and 
realizes the situation. Banning immediately 
controls himself before her,) 

Banning 
Anne; take Polly to her room. 



Anne 
Yes, sir. 

Katrine 
(Poignantly) 
No, no. Anne, Anne! 

Polly 
I don't understand. You both want me and- 



Banning 
Go with Anne, Polly. I want to talk with your 
mother — alone. 

Polly 
(Protesting) 
But, papa 
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Banning 
That's a good girl. Now, do as I say. 

Katrine 
(Desperately throughout) 
Have you no pity, Howard? 

Annb 
{Taking Polly's hand) 
0)me, dear. 

Katrine 
My arms are empty, Howard — empty. 

Polly 
Mama! 

Banning 
Go with Anne 

ICatrine 
{Holding out her arms) 
Polly! Polly! Polly! 

Polly 
But, Anne, why won't papa let me ? 

(Anne gently leads the bewildered child off. 
Katrine and Banning both look after Polly. 
Then Katrine sinks on one of the chests, 
overcome. He turns to her, bitterly.) 
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Banning 

You tried to trick me. {She does not answer except 
with a sob.) Katrine! You tried to trick me! 

Katrinb 
Yes. 

Banning 
To steal her away. 

Katrine 
(Pleading) 
Only for a ride with me, at first. But when she 
said you were going abroad for a long while 

Banning 
Where were you going to take her? 

Katrine 
Anywhere. I didn't know. 

Banning 
To give her what? 

Katrine 
A mother's love. 

Banning 

Who robbed her of it? 

Katrine 
I'm here to give it. 
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Banning 



And what else? 



Katrine 
Protection, support, all. 

Banning 
{With a harsh laugh) 
You? 

Katrine 
Yes: if you'll let me. 

Banning 
Let you? And how arc you going to do it? With 
Mace's money? 

Katrine 
(Her whole defensive manner changing to one of a^ 

sertion) 
With my own money! I'm earning it now — ^work- 
ing. 

Banning 

Working? 

Katrine 
-'Women do, you know. 

Banning 
{With incredulous sarcasm throughout) 
You earning money? 
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Katrine 
{Abruptly facing him) 
How did you think I would live? 

Banning 
/ offered you money. 

Katrine 
Yes: that was your one human act in all this! But 
I could no longer give 3'ou anything in return. Mace 
offered me money, too. I had nothing further to give 
him. There seems to be only one reason women think 
they can take money from men. 

Banning 

So Mace lets you work? 

Katrine 
(Emphatically) 
He has nothing to do with my actions. 

Banning 

(Astonished) 
Then you're not gping to marry him? 

ICatrinb 
Why should I ? 

Banning 
For the sake of your name — if nothing else. 
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Katrine 
Who disgraced my name? 

Banning 
Your own act. 

ICatrine 
Which you and the courts spread abroad. But does 
that give you both the further right to keep my child 
from me? 

Banning 
Since you forgot what you owed your husband, every 
right. 

Katrine 
What has her future to do with what I owed you? 
You divorced me, didn't you ? The law no longer com- 
pels you to support me, does it? I have paid the social 
penalty, haven't I? What further do I owe youf 

Banning 
You owe it to me to leave my daughter alone, so 
that she will forget you as I want to. 

Katrine 
But my child loves me. 

Banning 
Children forget — ^like some women. 
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Katrine 

(Quickly) 

And I should want her to forget me if I were still 

what I was when I lived here with you. But Til never 

let her forget me now — for now I can be a good mother 

to her. 

Banning 
You're absurd — ^lau^able! As if a woman like you 
could be a good mother after what has happened. 

Katrine 
I can because of what has happened. 

Banning 
It was all of your own making. 

Katrine 
(With directness) 
Are you so sure? Have you ever asked yourself in- 
side whether it was all my fault? Have you, Howard ? 

Banning 
There's nothing to argue. I only know one miser-* 
able, rotten fact: the one fact a man never forgets* 

Katrine 
Which thousands of women accept and forget in 
men ! (He dismisses it,) A mother has her great fact, 
too: that she bore her child! Has any man ever the 
right to forget that? 
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Banning 

That doesn't excuse what you did to me. 

Katrine 
No. If my fidelity was all you prized me for. 

Banning 
{mth feeling) 
You think that was all I ? 

Katrine 
It was all you considered when the test came. You 
thought of nothing else. You turned me out without 
a word. You didn't even ask for an explanation. 

Banning 

(Bitterly) 
What could you have explained? 

Katrine 
Nothing then, perhaps — that's why I didn't try. 
For then I didn't know myself. 

^ Banning 

But you did know I had given you cver3rthing. 

Katrine 
For teas and Tangoes and Bridge and pretty gowns 
and jewels, yes. But what did you give me for my- 
self? 
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Yourself? 



Banning 

{Not understanding) 



Katrine 
Yes, for me — me/ To do with as / saw fit. 

Banning 
I gave you what every man in my position wants to 
give his wife : leisure ; comfort and leisure. 

Katrine 
Yes. And it was leisure which ruined our life to- 
gether. 

Banning 
{Laughing cynically) 
A woman ruined by leisure ! 



KIatrine 
y Leisure! Leisure! Not leisure to use as I wished, 
^ to use in something I thought worth while, in some- 
thing which differed from your way of looking at 
life. But leisure with you always watching it, curb- 
ing it. 



Banning 
Do you think I had time to bother about how you 
spent your days? 
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Katrine 
(As he walks up and down impatiently) 
You always questioned me. You always disap- 
proved of my actions if they differed from those of our 
idle women friends. You knew exactly what I should 
and should not do. I mustn't do this or that, for fear 
people would talk. Why, do you remember how 
you stormed because I happened to contribute to those 
poor garment strikers the money you had given me to 
waste on Bridge? 

Banning 

(Denying her words throughout) 
I told you then I couldn't have my name in the 
newspapers mixed up with that damn radical stuff. 

Katrine 
That's it. Your name! Now we have it. (He 
faces her.) That's always what I had to consider. 

Banning 

You were my wife. It was your business to con- 
sider me. 

Katrine 

But did I have to make everybody think I believed 
the same as you? Did I have to make all my opinions 
only pale reflections of yours? Couldn't I be myself 
in what I was trying to do to escape my boredom 
here, without fearing everybody would criticise you? 
Couldn't I do or say anything for myself because I 
bore your name? 
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Banning 
(Sarcastically) 
And I suppose that was the reason you forgot your 
home? 

Katrine 
With servants to run it. 

Banning 
You had your child. 

Katrine 
Which you insisted our nurses should bring up. 
You didn't even want me to nurse my own child be- 
cause it interfered with — (suddenly) Why, How- 
ard, now that I think of it, you didn't even ask me 
if I wanted to have a child. 

Banning 
(Recoiling and staring at her as though he could not 
grasp how much she has changed) 
Katrine! 

Katrine 
And what did I know of these matters when you 
brought me here? I didn't know anything of chil- 
dren. I didn't know anything of their health or care 
or education. Nothing. Yet I found myself a mother. 
The greatest thing in life. Yet I was unprepared, 
ignorant. And when I tried to reach out and learn, 
when I wanted instruction and help, when I felt I 
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simply had to be something myself before I could be 
anything to her — ^you laughed at me. {He protests) 
Oh, you meant it in kindness: you meant it all in kind- 
ness: that's what is so tragic! 

Banning 

{With icy incredulity) 
And you think now I should let you have Polly? 

Katrine 
Yes; because I love her more than ever now, and be- 
cause now I am free to learn. {Pleading suddenly 
again) Polly is only a girl, Howard; shell be a 
woman soon. My heart's longing for her as she grows 
up, so she won't make my mistakes, be ignorant as I 
was when I married. For there are facts about men 
and women you never could tell her with your way 
of thinking about women. Howard, let me be part of 
her life every day as she grows into womanhood. 

Banning 

{Still gazing at her incredulously) 
But you don't seem to realize what you are! 

Katrine 
Yes, I do. But what was I? Do you realize 
that? {He is silent,) What was there for me, here? 
A few hours with you. What for? Theaters, opera — 
{With sincerity) Howard, what was my life here? 

Banning 
Just what you made it. 



\ 
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KIatrine 
What you made me make it : an empty shell of a life 
on silk cushions, bored — ^bored, depressed, careless, and 
useless. You gave me leisure and I made the most 
of it. 

Banning 
With Mace! 

Katrine 
{Wearily) 
Oh; it might have been anybody. 

Banning 

, {With bitterness) 

And you think a woman who can say that is fit to 
bring up a young girl ? 

Katrine 
{Persuasively, with deep feeling) 
Why not? Because Tm not full of remorse, weep- 
ing away what little strength I have in regrets? Be- 
cause Vm looking forward, not back? Because I'm 
using what happened in the past to lead my future into 
something better? Has my one fault — ^miserable, des- 
picable, anything the world may call it — ^has it torn 
out my mother's heart? Haven't you seen it breaking 
here? Do you think I'd have come back here after all 
you put me through, if my motherhood weren't still 
alive? Can your courts and your laws and all the 
sins of the world stamp out that feeling? Can you 
crush out all the good in me, because I've been guilty 
of my one wrong to you? Can you judge me as I 
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stand here, with my eyes open to life for the first time, 
by that— only that — and nothing else? 

Banning 
{Who has been moved by her words) 
God, Katrine! Don't I know you love our child! 

Katrine 
Then let me have her. 

Banning 
You love her: but so do I. 

Katrine 
I know: I know. 

Banning 

{Poignantly) 
If — if it were only to somebody else you were plead- 
ing! But you wronged me — me^ Your husband! I 
can't get that out of the way. I can't forget it. — 
You're pleading for yourself. But what about me? 
Because you want her, does that bring back the home 
that is broken up? 

Katrine 
Was it a home? 

Banning 

Must / lose her, too, because you're a woman ? Are 
you going to play on that weakness to gain your end? 
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Katrine 
Wc fi^t with what weapons you men leave us. 

Banning 
You deceived me. You steal into the house now like 
a thief. You try to trick me: yet you stand there 
justifying yourself and your rotten wrong to me, be- 
cause you bore her. Can't a man love his child, too? 

Katrine 
Doesn't that make you understand my love? 

Banning 

{Bitterly throughout) 
But why should I give her up? Why should I 
let her go with you? What about me? What is 
there here for me? She's all there is now. Am I 
going to let you push me aside because you're a 
mother? Any woman can be a mother! You talk as 
though it was something unusual. You think you bear 
/ the whole responsibilities of a child. You think the 

/ father's just a . Why should I pay for all the 

/ wreckage that you brought about just because Nature 
happened to make you as it did ? 

Katrine 
Am I not paying it, too? 

Banning 
{Persistently) 
But how are you going to square the account with 
me? 
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Katrine 
Was I alone to blame for our failure? 

Banning 

Answer me. 

Katrine 

(Insisiin^ly) 
Was all the fault mine ? 

Banning 

You're evading my question. 

Katrine 
I want your answer. 

Banning 
( Trying to put conviction in his words) 
Yes; the fault was all yours. 

Katrine 
Howard! If I'd been happy here, would we have 
gone on the rocks? Could any woman have come to 
this alone? 

Banning 
If you'd been a stronger woman 

Katrine 
(Quickly) 
Grant my weakness, then; grant everything I was. 
Shouldn't you have helped me and strengthened me? 
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Banning 

( Confused) 

But 

Katrine 
{Searchingly) 
Howard! Howard! Was all the fault mine? 

Banning 
{He is halted by her tone: he seems to question him- 
self for a moment, then he wooes it aside) 
What difference does it make who's to blame when 
a thing's done ? Why talk of blame at this late day, in 
the face of all this wreckage and waste? 

Katrine 
{Quickly) 
Wreckage — ^yes; but whether it is to be waste or 
not rests with us. {He looks at her.) Howard, there 
is good in this — if only you will see it. 



Banning 
Good? Here in this empty house? 

Katrine 
Yes; for you and me. 

Banning 
There can be nothing between you and mc. 

Katrine 
There is always Polly! 
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Banning 

Polly I 

Katrine 
Look how much more we both have to give her 
now? 



Banning 



Living apart? 



Katrine 
{With vision) 
Yes: even that way. It's not as it should be, of 
course: but we must build out of the wreckage as 
best we may; and you and I have built better apart 
than we did together. Don't you see how we can go 
on building for Polly? That's where she, too, will 
gain by all this — if we wish it. 



Banning 
(fVearily) 
I can see no gain. 

Katrine 
But you can see what you call my sin has not broken 
me: you can see I've grown really to love her through 
my need, through my anxiety for her future, through 
everything. Isn't Anne right? Haven't we both 
grown to love Polly more since this happened ? 

Banning 
Anne dared? 
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Katrine 
But isn't she right? Was either of us a good parent 
before? What was there in our lives worth handing 
on to Polly? {He starts to answer.) What? Here 
we were: two people: you with your money-making 
and me with my leisure. Did either of us give her 
love? 

Banning 
What / gave was love. 

Katrine 
Like it is now? (Smiling.) Now you play at 
sailing boats in the bath-tub — and you got your coat 
wet I 



Banning 

(Moved) 
She told you that? 

Katrine 
Yes. You never played with her before. Polly 
noticed it. 

Banning 
(Almost inaudibly) 
Poor little kid. 

Katrine 
Howard, that is the good in all this, if we will 
admit it. Her love didn't hold either of us to very 
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much before — did it ? And now wc are both stronger 
through our suffering. Yes; better for ourselves — and 
Polly. (She comes close to him.) Our marriage is 
over. It was a failure. But we're still her father and 
mother. Must we be enemies fighting over the pos- 
session of our child ? Can't we be friends for her sake? 



Banning 

Friends? You and me? With this wrong between 
us? 

Katrine 
The wrong was between husband and wife. Polly 
stands between father and mother. That's all we are 
now, Howard. Father and mother! She's our child: 
born of you and me. She loves us both. Can't we 
both have her till she grows up and leaves us — as 
children do? 

Banning 
Father and mother! 

(Banning rises after a long pause. He has 
been deeply moved, yet he hesitates. Then he 
looks at her as she stands there watching him 
with a calm serenity. He moves slowly to the 
foot of the stairs. There is a silence.) 

Banning 

(Calling) 
Polly! Polly! 



Si 
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Polly 
(Upstairs) 



Yes, papa. 



Banning 



Come here. 



Polly 



In a minute. 



Katrine 



Howard? 



Banning 

{Turning to her quietly) 
Was I nothing in your life? 



Katrine 



Oh, yes: Howard. 



Banning 

Then why did it all happen? 

Katrine 
Maybe you came into my life too early to stay all 
through. I was a girl. How could I know? 



Banning 
{Lowering his head) 
I thought I was a good husband, as men go. 
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Katrine 
You would have made some woman very happy. I 
suppose down deep, Howard, I didn't only want to be 
taken care of like lots of women we know. 

Banning 
Maybe it's an old, old story, after all. 

Katrine 
Yes: the world is full of old stories. 

Banning 
{fFith difficulty) 
I love Polly, Katrine; but 

Katrine 
You think I have some claim? 

Banning 
We will let Polly decide which one she will go with. 

Katrine 
{Quickly) 
No! 

Banning 

Are you afraid? 

Katrine 
It would be cruel of us to shift the decision on 
her. 
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Banning 
But it's her life. 

Katrinb 
Suppose she chooses me? 

Banning 
I'm willing to take that risk. 

Katrine 

(Startled) 
You think she might not come with me? 

Banning 

That's what we must find out. (Calling.) Polly! 

Katrine 
Oh, you'd let me see her, wouldn't you? You'd let 
me hold her in my arms? 

Banning 

And if she went with you? 

Katrine 
I should always want her to hold her father's hand. 
I don't want her to lose either of us. All I ask is to 
let me see her now and then ; let me have her part of 
the time. 

Banning 
It can't be that way. She — she must decide I 
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Katrine 
No, no! My love is greater than that. YouVe 
broken me, Howard. Rather than submit her to that, I 
give in. You have the power here. The courts have 
given her to you. And weVe got to submit, as Anne 
says, if the stronger can't understand us. Do what 
your heart says, Howard. I only ask you to be bigger 
than the law. 

(Polly comes down the steps slowly and 
stands there puzzled for a moment, between the 
twoj who gaze at her. Then she goes quietly to 
Banning.) 

Polly 
You called me, papa? 

Banning 

{With an effort throughout as he strokes her hair and 

holds her hand) 
Your mother has come back from a long journey 
and — she wants you to go with her. 



Polly 
Hasn't mama come back home for good ? 

Banning 
Polly, it's this way; I 

Katrinb 
m tell her, Howard. 
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Banning 

I couldn't tell her everything. 

Katrine 
(Calmly) 
She shall know everything in time. And I shall be 
fair to you. 

Polly 
(Puzzled) 
Papa, I wish you'd tell me what it means. 

Banning ' 

(Half breaking, as he sits with his face buried in his 

hands) 
I don't know what it means — I don't know. 

Polly 
Do you, mama? 

Katrine 
Sometimes I know. But not for very long, dear. 
(Katrine crosses to Banning and puts her 
hand tenderly on his shoulder, but he rises and 
moves away from her gently as she withdraws 
her hand.) 

Banning 

(Recovering his self-possession) 
To-morrow your mother will come to you, Polly, 
and you're to go with her for a while. 
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Katrine 
(Overwhelmed) 
Howard ! 

Polly 
Am I going to live in two places? 

Katrine 
{Hugging her) 
Yes; in both our hearts. 

(Banning has pressed the push-button. John 
enters from back,) 

Banning 
Is the taxi there? 

John 
Yes, sir. 

Banning 

Mrs. Banning is ready now. 

(John crosses to door which he opens, and 
stands there waiting, Katrine looks at Ban- 
ning as his back is turned. Then she kisses 
Polly.) 

Katrine 
To-morrow, Polly. 

(Katrine goes to the chest on which she has 
left her bag, containing the door-key. She 
takes this, decides to keep the key, turns and 
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looks back at Banning, who is now facing 

her.) 
Thank you, Howard. {She hesitates, tries to say some- 
thing but sees the futility) Good-by, We may need to 
talk to each other again. 

Banning 
About what? 

Katrine 
About Polly. 

(Katrine goes out. John closes the door and 
goes off in back. Banning sinks into the chair 
again, staring before him.) 

Polly 
Papa; why must I live in two places? 

{She goes to him but he does not answer.) 

[the curtain falls] 



THE GROOVE 



THE PEOPLE 

Sarah Greenwell 
Constance, her younger sister 

SCENE 

J bedroom at the Greenwells^ cottage in a small 
village, late one June night. 



THE GROOVE* 

y^ COZY bedroom in a little cottage is disclosed. 

Aw It is quaintly furnished. An old wooden bed is 
^ "^ at the left projecting from the wall: directly 
against the opposite wall is a small dressing-table with a 
dainty flowered covering. Above this hangs a mirror 
reflecting the two candles now lighted, which are rest' 
ing amidst the toilet articles. Beyond this there is a 
broad window through which the moonlight is now 
streaming. In back a doorway opens into another 
room. At the foot of the bed is a steamer-trunk full 
of clothes, with its lid open. On the other side of the 
bed in back is a large wardrobe. There are some 
chairs, a what-not, and several old-fashioned pictures 
on the quietly papered walls; but the room is otherwise 
scantily furnished. It has, however, the air of unpre^ 
tentious comfort. 

Constance is alone. She is about twenty-two, with 
abundant beauty and an entrancing charm. She is 
full of vitality, flexible in mood, with the occasional 
authority of approaching womanhood; but she is es- 
sentially youth — with its mingling of unconscious self- 
ishness and spasmodic consideration. 

She has just put on her kimono over her night-gown. 
As she hums happily she takes down her hair. She 

* Copyright, 19141 by George Middleton. All righti reserved. 
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stops, after a moment, puts her hare feet into her pretty 
tuffed slippers, goes to the trunk, lifts the tray and takes 
out a daintily framed photograph. Looking at it half 
dreamily she slowly crosses to the dressing-table, plac- 
ing it between the two candles, whose light reveals 
the photograph of a young man. She kisses it hut 
turns its face down quickly so it cant be seen as she 
hears the door in back open. Sarah, her sister, enters. 

Sarah is ten years older: very plain so far as ex- 
ternals go; rather a quiet personality, in fact, though 
colored subtly by her humor and generous sympathies. 
Her hair is down in long braids and she, too, wears her 
kimono and bedroom slippers. 

Throughout there is a sense of deep personal iu' 
timacy brooding over the two as they talk with subdued 
voices, fearing to disturb their mother in the next room* 

Sarah 
{Softly closing the door) 
Mother's asleep now. 

Constance 
I thought you were never coming. 

Sarah 
It's been such an exciting Aay for her: having you 
come home and all. (Going to her.) You must be 
tired, too. 

Constance 

(Feeling the back of her head) 
I am. I'm all in a knot back here. 
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Sarah 



Let me rub it. 



Constance 
{As Sarah rubs her neck) 
Um! I could purr like a pussy cat. What won- 
derful fingers you have, sister! 

Sarah 
I do this to mother every time she has one of her bad 
headaches. She's grown to depend on it. 

Constance 
Dear little mother. 

Sarah 
(Slipping her arms close down and kissing her) 
Dear little sister. 

Constance 
I've looked forward so to this hour alone with you. 

Sarah 
We haven't had many these last four years, have we? 

Constance 
No. {As Sarah stops rubbing and turns her 
around.) That's so relaxing. 

Sarah 
Let me look at you, dear. 
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Constance 

{Playfully taking hold of Sarah's braids) 
Wouldn't It be lovely if we could always wear our 
hair down like this? 

Sarah 
Why? 

Constance 
We both look so much prettier. 

Sarah 
I didn't know I could be improved upon. 

Constance 
Oh, yes, you can. ( They both laugh,) I mean 



Sarah 
All the good looks went to you, didn't they? (Con- 
stance smiles.) Mother says John would have been 
a handsome man if he'd lived. 

Constance 
I should like to have had a real brother. 

Sarah 
Instead of so many volunteers? 

Constance 
Well, I couldn't help it if the boys liked me. 
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Sarah 
Of course not. You are all unpacked ? 

(Sarah goes to trunk and unpacks it during 
this, hanging the things at intervals in the 
wardrobe. Constance combs and braids her 
hair.) 

Constance 
Now, don't you worry about that trunk. 

Sarah 
But your pretty dresses will all get wrinkled. 

Constance 
{Playfully) 
You are beginning to take charge of me again. 

Sarah 
You see I haven't changed since you last saw me. 

Constance 
A year can't change a fellow much. 

Sarah 
It's made you more beautiful, Con. 

Constance 
{Glancing covertly toward the photograph) 

That's because 

Sarah 
Because you're a woman now. My little sister's a 
woman ! 
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Constance 
(Thoughtfully) 
Yes; in some ways only— only — I haven't entirely 
said good-by to the little sister. (Impulsively) Is 
everything the same here? 

Sarah 
Just the same. (Holding up a skirt,) Goodness, 
that needs a new braid. 

(Constance pays no attention to the clothes 
as she ties small pink ribbons to her braids, look" 
ing now and then in the mirror.) 

Constance 
Mother's well, isn't she? 

Sarah 
Yes; she sleeps so much better, too. 

Constance 
What does she do all day? 

Sarah 
Oh, the days pass somehow. 

Constance 
Does she still keep up her church work? 

Sarah 
That's the only social life we have here. 
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Constance 
Any other excitement in the village? 

Sarah 
We've got a new minister. 

Constance 
Good looking? 

Sarah 
Yes, but fifty. 

Constance 
Interesting? 

Sarah 
Mother likes him. 

Constance 

(Turning abruptly to Sarah) 

Sister, you've had awful tough luck with men. 

Sarah 
(Laughing and taking it good-naturedly throughout) 
Absent treatment, you mean? 

Constance 
Don't you find it terribly unsatisfactory? 

(Sarah waves it aside, but Constance per^ 
sists with a certain hidden curiosity,) 
Sarah, haven't you ever thought of getting married ? 
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Sarah 
IVe got imagination, Con, and lots of time to think. 

Constance 
Well, why don't you get married? 

Sarah 
{Casually) 
For the simplest reason in the world: nobody has 
asked me. 

Constance 
Have you encouraged them? 

Sarah 
(Simply) 
Nobody's ever been in love with me. Con. 

Constance 
Haven't you ever been in love, either? 

Sarah 
No. 

Constance 
{Amazed) 
And you don't seem a bit sorry? 

Sarah 
I hate people who pity themselves. Maybe I'm not 
the marrying sort. 
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Constance 
You'd make the best wife in the world. You love 
to take care of people. 

Sarah 
(Smiling) 
Is that all a wife's for? 

Constance 
(Wisely) 
Lots of men seem to think so. (With a sigh) 
Maybe you're too good to be married. 

Sarah 
(Coming to her and tweaking her good-naturedly) 
Maybe the reason I've had no chance to marry is 
because I have such an attractive little sister. 

Constance 
( Mischievously ) 
Did you send me away to college to avoid the com- 
petition ? 

Sarah 
I didn't succeed very well, did I? 

Constance 
(Seriously) 
Sarah, don't you ever get tired of it here? Don't 
you ever feel like some excitement? 
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Sarah 
(Evasively) 
You forget we have a new minister. 

Q)NSTANCE 

Ob, be serious, ^er. You're in outragcoudy good 
^irits to-ni^t. You're jesting about the most sacred 
matters. {fVith enthusiasm) Don't you ever want 
something thrilling to happen, something that gives 
you a prickly sensation rig^t down to the toes? 

Sarah 
That's why I am so happy to-ni^t. 

{After a moment's instinctive hesitation, as 
Constance leans forward, waiting eagerly, 
Sarah steps towards her mothe/s door, listens, 
and then comes close to her sister.) 
What would you say if I told you / am gping to have 
an adventure? 



Who is he? 



Constance 



Sarah 



It isn't a man : it's a trip. 

# 

Constance 
A trip? Go on, I'm crazy to know. (ShaUnf 
her.) Go on — go on. 

Sarah 
I've made all the preparations. I've told no one; 
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I've only been waiting for you to come back home so 
you can take my place here with mother. 

(Constance immediately drops all her banter 
and gives Sarah a frightened, questioning 
look.) 
Oh, it isn't so dreadful, Con ; don't be frightened. 

Constance 

{Slowly) 
How could anybody take your place with mother? 

Sarah 
You could and only you. (Smiling,) It will be a 
change for mother to talk to a college graduate. 

Constance 
(Dubiously) 
Mother's a dear, but it doesn't need a college educa- 
tion to talk to her. 

Sarah 
(Laughing) 
Yet think of all the new subjects she can discuss 
while I'm away. 

Constance 
(Hardly grasping it) 
You're really going away? 

Sarah 
Yes. Does it surprise you so? 
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Constance 
Sort of. 

Sarah 
(With naive enthusiasm throughout) 
It did me, too. But you get used to a surprise when 
you think and plan over it for a year. 

Constance 
{As she fingers the photograph in thought) 
Sarah, I can't seem to think of you away from here* 

Sarah 
I'm part of the landscape, eh? 

Constance 
Yes. The reliable oak mother's clinging to. 

Sarah 
I felt kind of timid myself at first. 

Constance 
{Looking at her) 
Why, you're blushing now, Sarah. You're all ex- 
cited. 

Sarah 
It thrills me down to the toes, as you said. 

Constance 
What are you going to do? 
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Sarah 
{With delight) 
Vm going to New York to study nursing! 

Constance 
{Disappointed) 
You call that an adventure? 

Sarah 
{Happily) 
It seems like it to me. 

Constance 
But couldn't you learn nursing here? 

Sarah 
I've read all the books I could get, but the only place 
to really learn is in a hospital. 

Constance 
Ugh! I hate the thought of it. 

Sarah 
{With suppressed excitement.) 
It's the one thing I think I can do ; so when I made 
up my mind I made inquiries. My! how I trembled 
over that first letter! I felt so daring and reckless. 
The money question bothered me at first, as I didn't 
want to touch our little income. But to-day— on the 
same train that you came — there was a letter from the 
Nurses' Settlement in New York. They told me 
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there's a place open where I can study and, by taking 
charge of some children in the district, I can pay my 
own way. (Glowing) Think of that! 

Constance 
{With a hidden thought) 
When are you going? 

Sarah 
They'll hold it open two weeks. Fm going to write 
them to-night that V\\ be there the fourteenth. That 
will be giving you and me a chance for a visit together 
first. 

Constance 
{Eyeing her closely) 
Sarah, have you told me the real reason you want 
to go? 

Sarah 

{Frankly) 
Why, yes, dear. 

Constance 
There's no man you want to get away from? 

Sarah 
{Laughing) 
Nonsense ; you've got men on the brain. Men don't 
supply all the romance in the world, silly! This is my 
romance — ^just like religion is to mother. It's my ad- 
venture — my — I was going to say — my flight. 
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Constance 
{Slowly) 
You're doing it because you think every woman 
ought to have a job ? 

Sarah 
{Taking her hands and speaking with great simplicity) 
No, no; nothing like that. It's a personal feeling. I 
suppose what I need is a change — something complete 
for a while. Vm in a groove, Con, and IVe been going 
along in it for years. Most of the women here are 
living in grooves, too; only they don't know it. 
Mother is: she's so comfortable in hers; she simply 
couldn't stand having a change; it would upset her 
beyond words. Lots of them are like mother. It's so 
easy to slip along year after year in your own particu- 
lar groove. It has its ups and downs, of course; but 
it's there just the same. I've noticed some of the 
grooves are all ready for us; our fathers and mothers 
crease them out and we follow right along. Some of 
us make them ourselves — ^maybe I have: like the ani- 
mals in the ground that have their little runways over 
which they go day after day. After a while you think 
of it as part of your life: something you do mechani- 
cally because you've always done it. {Sweetly) Well, 
I thought I'd like to get out of my comfortable little 
groove to see what it would be like. So I made up my 
mind I'd try it for a year at least. 

Constance 
{Startled) 
A year! 
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Sarah 
Yes; maybe I won't last that long. Some of those 
who've left come back: the groove is so much easier. 
But in a year, with what I know now, 111 be a well* 
qualified nurse and — {Tenderly) — maybe perhaps 
you'll want to be getting married by then and go away 
— {As Constance turns aside) What is it. Con? 
Con, I do want you to be married some day. What is 
it, dear? Aren't you glad I told you about my gtmig? 

Constance 
{Restrained) 
Have you told mother? 

Sarah 
Not yet 

Constance 

Why? 

Sarah 
I thought it would be easier for mother when she 
had you already here with her. 

Constance 
One of us must stay? 

Sarah 
{Simply) 
Of course. We're all she has. 

(Constance eyes the photograph again, 
while Sarah looks toward her mother^s door 
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as though listening to hear a sound. There is 
a pause.) 

Constance 
{Quietly) 
Vm so glad you told me, sister. You ought to have 
It. I don't see how youVe stood it all these years. 

Sarah 
I have not been unhappy : only I need a change. 

Constance 
Is that all you call it? 

Sarah 
I said it was my romance. But Fve waited a long 
while. (Constance lowers her eyes.) What is it, 
Con? Say it, dear. 

Constance 

(Softly) 
Mine has come quicker. 

Sarah 
Your what? 

Constance 

My — ^my romance. 

Sarah 
YouVe always had romance. You're beautiful. 



/ 

X 
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COXSTAXCE 

I mean the real one. 

Sakah 
(BeginmMg to tuuUniamd) 
The real one? 

Constance 
Yes. 

(She hesitates and then slowly ghes the photO' 
graph to Sarah, who gazes at it quietly,) 

Sarah 
In love? (Constance nods quickly.) Oh, I've 
been talking about myself and not about yoiL And 
you had this to show me. 

Constance 
{In spite of herself) 
Do you like him? 

Sarah 
Yes. But I suppose it flatters him. 

Constance 

{Emphatically) 
Not a bit. 

Sarah 
Is he tall? 

Constance 
Over six feet. 
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Sarah 
You always liked tall boys. 

Constance 
When I could get them. There's so much more to 
love. 

Sarah 
And they all were fond of you. 

Constance 
{In good spirits again, and no longer thinking of 

Sarah) 
Not the way Paul is. 

Sarah 
Paul? 

Constance 
{Glowing) 
Paul Lamar. Isn't it a lovely name? He is the 
most wonderful man I've ever met! He's strong and 
brilliant and 

Sarah 
Yes, yes. 

Constance 
He's a civil engineer, like his father. I've known 
him all winter and we've seen each other every day. He 
asked me yesterday if — ^if I would marry him. 
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Sakah 
ilany hfm? 

( Tkert ff m Umg aUmee^ Them SaKAH, more 
sm&ms, tifu CoxsTAXcr s hmd mid gmxes imio 
her ejes.) 

COXSTAXCE 

I love him, sister, I love hmiL 

Sakah 
(Slourlf) 
I believe you da 

Constance 
I couldn't write about it till it happened for sure. 

Sarah 
(Simplf) 
It must be nice to be loved. 

Constance 
It is. 

Sarah 
But we mustn't be sad about it. YouVe been in 
love before. 

Constance 

{Half peevishly) 
I hate to think of tliat. Besides, I was young. You 
said yourself I'm a woman now. I've never been in 
love before: honestly, sis, never really before. 
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Sarah 
Vm not blaming you. (Still gazing at photograph.) 
Only I want you to be sure of yourself. 

Constance 
I am sure this time — ^very sure. 

Sarah 
{Cheerfully) 
Then we must have him down for a visit. 

Constance 
You want to look him over? 

Sarah 
{Laughing) 
Yes. Could he come now? 

Constance 
He said he'd hang on the mail-box. 

Sarah 

We'll wire him to-morrow. 

{She gives back the photograph to Constance, 
who places it on the table,) 
I certainly want him down before I go away* 

Constance 
{Troubled) 
Before you go? 
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Sarah 
My being here will help mother get used to him. 
And then he can come down every once in a while to 
visit you. When I come back you'll know for sure 
if your heart has made no mistake. 

Constance 
{Half desperately) 
I tell you I'm sure now. 

Sarah 
You should give it time. 

CONSTANCB 

{Involuntarily) 
You don't know what it is to wait. You've never 
been in love. 

Sarah 
{Simply) 
I know what it is to wait. 

Constance 

Forgive me, Sarah. 

Sarah 

{Taking her hands again affectionately) 

I haven't had much experience, Con; but I'm your 

older sister. I've sort of watched without taking part 

in what goes on. There's love and hate and sorrow 

here in this little place just like everywhere else. 
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That*s " the ups and downs " I spoke of. And people 
make mistakes. I want the best there is for you: a 
home, children, and a full life. 

Constance 
Is there any way of knowing beforehand except by 
what you feel ? 

Sarah 
Feelings are real but not always right. There's no 
other way of knowing. And people always mean to 
make their marriage happy. If things go dead wrong 
afterwards, they can be fixed up. (Impressively) But 
don't forget, Con, you never can fix up a marriage that 
isn't just quite right. That was mother's marriage, 
you know. 

Constance 
{After a long, thoughtful pause) 
A year's a long while when you're young. 

Sarah 
The years become longer as you grow older — ^less 
happens. {Persuasively) So don't be impatient, little 
sister. Remember I want you to be happy that way 
above all else. So wait till I come back. 

Constance 
{fFith difficulty) 
Sarah, I haven't told you everything. His father has 
a government contract to build ' a huge viaduct in 
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Brazil. He has ofiered Paul a chance with him out 
there. It's a great opportunity. He's so ambitious. 

Sarah 
He's going? 

Constance 
Yes. 

Sarah 
When does he go? 

Constance 
In two months. 

Sarah 
For how long? 

Constance 
(Slowly) 
Three years. 

Sarah 
{After a pause, as though afrdd to ask) 
And he has asked you to go with him? 

Constance 
Yes. 

Sarah 
You told him you'd go? 
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Constance 
I said I would write him after I saw you and mother. 

Sarah 

{Very quietly) 
You want to go? 

Constance 
I love him. 

(In the silence that follows Sarah sits mo- 
tionless, though her eyes have flashed for a 
moment with instinctive rebellion which Con- 
stance detects.) 
I didn't know about you and your plan to go away. 

Sarah 
(Almost inaudibly) 
The groove! 

Constance 
(Kneeling beside her and burying her head in Sarah's 

lap) 
No, no, Sarah, I won't accept it — I won't. I've 
always taken everything from you. I won't take this. 
I'll stay— I'll wait. 

(Sarah looks at her and runs her hand lovingly 
over Constance's hair in obvious appreciation 
of this impulse,) 

Sarah 
Let me think a moment. 
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Constance 
I know all it means. YouVe counted on it so and— 
Oh, why isn't mother different! 

Sarah 
We must accept people as they are. 

Constance 
If she only had a life of her own; something to 
occupy it — some work! She's well — she's able 

Sarah 
She feels she's done her duty having us. 

Constance 
(Rebelliously) 
If I ever have a child, I hope I won't feel it must 
sacrifice for me. 

Sarah 

Yes, you will: if you're like mother — dependent^ 
with nothing but her home and her children, since 
father died. 

Constance 
It isn't right. {Quickly) Can't you go anyway f 
Have somebody come here in your place? Write Cou- 
sin Sally or — oh, Sarah; tell mother about it. Shell 
understand. Tell her how you've counted on it. Let 
me tell her ; let me remind her how you've stayed here 
with her, year after year 
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Sarah 
Hush! She'll hear you. 

Constance 
I want her to know. 

Sarah 

{With quiet firmness) 

Suppose she didnt understand ? G)uld we take that 

risk of hurting her? (Constance bows her head.) 

It's what she feels — that is all we have to go by. She's 

often said she gave her youth to us. 

Constance 

{Bitterly) 
And you have given yours to her in return. 

Sarah 
I've done it willingly. One is enough. Mine is 
nearly gone. {With resolution) You sha'n't give 
yours, Con. 

Constance 
But I won't accept it. 

Sarah 

{Smiling) 
Yes, you will. Youth does. 

Constance 

You didn't. 
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Sarah 
No one else had a claim on me. Somebody loves 
you. 

Constance 
{With less persistency) 
But, sister, he'll understand. 

Sarah 
Don't you know me well enough to see that I 
couldn't let my foolish little plan stand between 3^ou 
and him? 

Constance 
I'd blame myself every day— every hour. 

Sarah 
What for, Con? Because life has brought you some- 
thing you didn't seek? Something that makes life? 
It isn't anybody's fault; unless it is mine in making 
you go away. 

Constance 
It wouldn't have happened if I'd stayed here like 
other girls. Why did you make me go? 

Sarah 
Because I noticed in our garden that the seeds whidi 
fell from a plant never grew up if they took root in 
the shade of its own leaves. That's why the wind 
scatters them out into free soil. 
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Constance 
(Slowly) 
Yet see what has happened. 

Sarah 

(Patting her hand) 

But it has happened. So let's look it in the face. 

Constance 
It seems all twisted and wrong. 

Sarah 
I made one mistake. Con; it only just dawned on 
me. I forgot you could never be contented here when 
you finally did come back. It must be a small place 
here after youVe had a glimpse of the world. 

Constance 
Oh, Sarah, it is a small place. 

Sarah 

(Smiling) 
When your heart yearns for Brazil. 

Constance 
I love you, too, sister; very, very much. 

Sarah 
But you don't need me to make you happy. (Con- 
stance protests.) No; you don't. Yet I can always 
keep in your heart far away in the corner where you 
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can come to me if ever you need me. And you will 
come if — ? (Constance kisses her hand in acquies- 
cence.) So you must go with him, if you are sure. 

Constance 
But I hate to think of you slipping back into the 
groove? 

Sarah 
(Cheerfully) 
See here, little sister. I don't want you to spoil any 
of your own joy thinking of me like that. People can 
make choices; they can go or they can stay if they 
wish ; and when they make their choice they shouldn't 
rebel at what they haven't taken. Now I feel I must 
stay here with mother. I've had my foolish dream 
and — and sometime far off — I may dream of doing 
it again. But I must stay here now. 

Constance 
Oh, Sarah! 

Sarah 
There's no arguing that in my heart. You sec, I'm 
not pitying myself or being sorry, Con. For a mo- 
ment, it did seem to put out the light. But I've been 
looking at it too steadily and it hid the other objects. 
So promise me you'll be happy about me. 

Constance 
Can't I do anything? 
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Sarah 
{With the intensity of profound conviction) 
Yes. Don't you ever let your life slip into a groove I 
(Constance sits deeply impressed by the 
thought. After a long pause Sarah rises and 
goes to the dressing-table.) 
I forgpt to fill your lamp. 

(She sees the photograph, picks it up, looks at 
it wonderinzh^ and then puts it down silently. 
Then she j^K out one of the candles, crosses 
and pulls Jmvn the bed-covers which are flooded 
by d^^fjfi-.moonlight.) 
You must l^robed. You're tired. 



Constance 
Fm not sleepy. 

Sarah 
I want to see you in bed before I go, 

Constance 
Won't you tuck up with me like we used to? 

Sarah 
We'd talk; and you must get your rest. Come, 

Constance 
(Rising and going to Sarah) 
Oh, sister ! 
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Sarah 
(Impulsively throwing her arms about her and then 
holding her at arms* length while speaking earnestly) 
We women must learn to see clearly. All the 
women I know mix their feelings with the facts* 

Constance 
You're the finest sister in the world. 



Sarah ^^ 

V oM 



Nonsense, dear; Fm the only omyou have, (She 
slips off Constance's wrapper.) 




Constance 
{As she slowly gets into the bed) 
But Fm not sleepy. 

Sarah 
(As she pulls up the covers) 
Does the moonlight bother you? 

Constance 
No. 

Sarah 
Fve left a blanket here. It gets chilly toward morn- 
ing. Good-night, little woman. 

Constance 
Good-night. 

(Sarah leans over and kisses her, then moves 
her hands over her forehead several times as 
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though quieting her. She lingers a moment 
and then moves slowly to the table. As she 
lifts the lighted candle she catches a glimpse of 
her own tired face in the mirror. She is startled 
for a moment, then turns slowly away, carrying 
the candle toward the door.) 
Sarah? 

Sarah 
Yes? 



/ 



jfl|||% Constance 
atfnnk th 



Do you tfiink there are any grooves in Brazil? 

(Sarah smiles wisely and goes out into their 
mother s room, closing the door quietly.) 

[curtain falls slowly] 



\ 




A GOOD WOMAN 



THE PEOPLE 

Cora Warren. 

Hal Merrill, a magazine writer. 

SCENE 
At Cora Warrens flat. A large city in New York 
State. Late one winter evening. 



A GOOD WOMAN* 

^ SMALL room in what is a modest but com- 
^w fortable flat, up several flights of stairs. In 
^ -^ back, a door opens on the landing. A snow 
lined window may be seen at the right through the 
pretty lace curtains. Opposite this a door leads off into 
the other rooms. The furnishings are simple but ade- 
quate; wicker chairs, a couch, a small table, carefully 
selected pictures, some book-shelves, and a large warm 
rug upon the hardwood floor are conspicuous. A house 
telephone is on the left wall near the door. There is 
something seclusive, personal, and intimate about the 
little room, softly lighted by several shaded wicker^ 
lamps which blend in color with the one-toned pat' 
ternless wall-paper. 

Outside the wind is heard howling as it drives the 
snow and sleet against the window. After some mo- 
ments, a bell is heard. CoRA Warren enters quickly 
and opens the outer door, admitting Hal Merrill. 
She closes the door and kisses him. 

Cora Warren is a woman of thirty, full of rich 
feeling, sensitive, impulsive, yet withal clear-visioned 
and courageous. There is every mark of refinement, 
culture, and distinction in her speech, with nothing 
exotic or abnormal in her manner. She is in a pretty 
negligee. 

* Copyright/1914, by George Middleton. All rights reserved. 
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Hal Merrill is older, beginning to settle, in fact, 
but full of mental and physical vigor, in spite of f cap- 
tures which, when relaxed, betray a certain careworn 
expression. He, too, is evidently well-born, and has 
had, no doubt, many advantages. His heavy over" 
coat, rubbers, and soft felt hat are wet with the snow* 

Cora 
Tm so glad you've come. Why, you're all wet. 

Hal 
{Taking off his overcoat) 
I walked uptown. 

Cora 
{Playfully admonishing him throughout) 
In this storm? And you knew I was waiting? 

Hal 
You are always waiting. 

Cora 
You'll get your death, dear. Give me the coat. Til 
hang it over a chair before the gas stove. And 3rour 
feet — ^my — my! Soaked? 

Hal 

No, rubbers. 

Cora 
So you did mind me and wear them. 
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Hal 
Yes. (Kicking them off.) 



Cora 
You must take more care of yourself. What would 
I do if you were ill ? \You should have riddea 

Hal 
It clears your thoughts to walk with the snow beat- 
ing in your face. 

Cora 
{Detecting a hidden meaning) 
Hal? 

Hal 
It's good to be here with you again, Conu 

Cora 
{Cheerfully again) 
Yes: it's been so long since yesterday. {They 
laugh.) Now sit down and rest. I've a hot toddy all 
ready for you. 

Hal 
Just what I wanted. 

Cora 
Here's your pipe — old and strong as ever. Did 
you forget the tobacco? 
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Hal 
No. {Taking the pipe.) You always make it seem 
like home, dearest. 

Cora 
(Hurt) 
"Seem"? 

Hal 
{Holding her hand during a slight pause) 
You know what I mean. 

Cora 

{As she strikes a match and lights the pipe which he 

has filled) 
How worn and tired you are, dear. I'll be g^ad 
V^^ when this lawsuit is over. Just relax. Let go. {She 
kisses him,) Dearest. 

(Cora takes up the coat and rubbers, going 
out quickly in back, 

Hal stops smoking, the smile disappears, and 
his head lowers, as he seems overcome with the 
mood he has been trying to fight back. 

Cora comes in unobserved with the toddy* 
She looks at him, shakes her head and then 
comes, placing her hand on his arm. He starts 
up from his reverie,) 
What is it, Hal? 

Hal 

Nothing. 



./ 
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Cora 

(Not believing him) 
Take this, dear. 

Hal 
Thanks. (He sips it.) Urn! it's hot, Cora. Just 
the right amount of sugar, too. 

(Cora watches him questioningly as he sips it 
slowly. She picks up a couple of sofa cushions 
and comes over to him, placing them by him, on 
the floor. She sits on them, waiting for him to 
speak.) 

Hal 

That tastes good. 

Cora 
You're sure you didn't get chilled? 

Hal 
I walked rapidly. 

Cora 
Did anything go wrong with the case? 

Hal 
(Patting her) 
What makes you think that? 

Cora 
Something's worrying you. 
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Hal 
Something did: but it's all settled now. 

Cora 
So that's why you walked in the storm? 

Hal 
Yes. 

Cora 
Fm glad it's settled; only I should like to have 
helped settle it. 

Hal 
Cora? 

Cora 
{She turns and looks up into his face) 
Yes? 

Hal 
I wonder how great a test your love for mc would 
stand ? 

Cora 
Could I have given more? 

Hal 

There is something more I must ask. 

Cora 
(Puzzled) 
Something more? Tell me, Hal. 
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Hal 

{Holding her head between his hands) 
Is your love strong enough to accept a silence? 

Cora 
Aren't there silent places in every love? 

Hal 

{With some slight hesitation) 
I mean if — if I should do something which I thought 
best not to explain. 

Cora 

{Simply) 
I should accept everything so long as you were honest 
with me. Only 

Hal 
Only what, dear? 

Cora 

{Thoughtfully) 
Silence itself is not always honest. 

Hal 
In this particular matter will you let me be the 
judge of that? 

Cora 
A woman in my position must accept. 



V 
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Hal 
Cora! 

Cora 

(Quickly) 
Oh, I didn't mean that, Hal ; that was unworthy of 
me. 

Hal 
You know how I love you. 

Cora 
Yes, yes, dear. Of course I know. I am ashamed 
/ of nothing. / Tm proud of all we have here in the 

quiet. ) But the snow beating against the window has 
been reminding me all day of the world outside. 

Hal 

The snow is so free! 

Cora 
Yes; and you and I are bound by sccrcqr. That's 
what hurts: the secrecy. 

Hal 
(Stroking her hair) 
If you could only be my wife. 

Cora 

(Smiling) 
Just for the freedom it would give me to share 
everything in the open with you. That's all. Just 
for the freedom we can't have now. 
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Hal 
But, Cora, even in marriage itself only the happy 
are free. 

Cora 

{Intimating a hidden thought) 
I suppose the most difficult thing for some people is 
to give freedom. (He nods in understanding.) Poor 
Hal! How you have suffered, too, with this tangle 
we are in. 

{The * phone rings. They are surprised.) 
Who could that be? 

Hal 
{Ifervously) 
No one knows your number ? 

Cora 
No. {The ring is repeated.) 

Hal 
{Dismissing it) 
Central's made a mistake. Don't answer it. 

Cora 
Everything startles me so these days. {Dismissing 
it too.) Have another toddy? 

Hal 
Not now. 
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Cora 
- Tell me about die case. Is " Boss " McQuinn still 
going to take his libel suit into court? 

Hal 
It's called for to-morrow at ten. 

Cora 
{Pleased) 
To-morrow! It's come at last, dien, after all your 
months of work. To-morrow. {With a sigh) And I 
can't be there in court to hear you when you testify, 
or to follow, in the open, each step we've talked over 
here. That's where my position hurts. 

Hal 
{With apparent difficulty throughout) 
Perhaps I sha'n't take the stand against McQuinn, 
after all. 

Cora 
You mean it won't be necessary? 

Hal 
Not exactly that. 

Cora 
But what you wrote about McQuinn in the 
Monthly ? 

Hal 
Every word of my exposure was true. 
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Cora 

But you've said so often the whole defense of the 
magazine in McQuinn's libel suit against it rests on 
your testimony alone. 

Hal 
Yes, yes. 

Cora 

{Disappointed) 
I see. You mean the Monthly has decided to re- 
tract ? 

Hal 

No. 

Cora 

{Not quite grasping the significance) 
Is this why you walked with the snow beating in 
your face? 

Hal 
{With feeling) 
This is the silent place! I'm not going to testify 
in this suit, after all. Please don't question me about 
it, dear. 

Cora 

{Startled) 
Not going to testify? 
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Hal 

{Earnestly) 
Just trust me, Cora; and let me be ^ent as to the 
reason* 

Cora 
(Restraining her instinctive impulse to question and 
placing her hands on his shoulders) 
(Whatever is the reason, I know you must have suf- 
fered. It is not like you to give up^ (He lowers his 
eyes.) You've never asked anything greater of me dian 
this silence. 

Hal 
(Deeply moved) 
Perhaps I've never given anything greater, Cora. 
(The * phone rings again: they look toward it.) 

Cora 
(Slowly) 
Did you give our number to any one? 

Hal 
(Nervously) 
No. (// rings again.) 

Cora 
Nobody ever rings here but you. 

(She goes apprehensively to the 'phone in spite 
of his movement to restrain her.) 
Yes, this is Cora Warren. . . . Who? . . . Mr. Mc* 
Quinn ! ! 

( They look at each other. She quickly controls 
herself and speaks casually.) 
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Mr. Merrill? . . . You're mistaken — ^why should 
he be here? . . . Theres' no need of ringing me up 
later. (She hangs up the receiver.) He laughed, Hal. 
He laughed! {She goes to him.) He has found out 
about you and me!! 

Hal 
No, no. 

G>RA 

(Shaken) 
That's what it is. It was the way he laughed ! 



Hal 

(Confused) 
Nonsense. 

Cora 

(Slowly grasping the situation) 
For months youVe told me McQuinn has been fight- 
ing for his political life, desperate over your exposures. 
He's been doing everything to " get " your witnesses — 
to " get " something on you. Why, he offered you 
money — enough to make you independent for life. 
You refused all that ; but, now, you're going to do what 
he wants. 

Hal 
I'm doing what I want, I tell you ; what / want. 
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Cora 
That's not so. This investigation has been your 
absorbing passion for months. You've seen what it 
means to the hundreds of women and children who 
have suffered by his exploitations. He's got something 
on you, something you had to give in to. 

Hal 
No, no! 

Cora 
It's you and me, Hal. You ask silence of me be- 
cause you didn't want to hurt me. It's you and me; 
you and me. 

Hal 

No, no! 

Cora 
(Slowly) 
Hal, it is that. Answer me, boy. It is that — ^isn't 
it? 

Hal 

{Admitting it, after a j utile denial) 
And I didn't want you to know. 

Cora 
He threatened to tell about our relations together 
if you testified against him i 
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Hal 



Yes: the blackguard. 

Cora 
(Moved) 
And you love me more than- 



Hal 

(Tenderly) 
I only did what any man would. (She lowers her 
head.) Dearest, don't take it so hard. Fm glad a 
chance came to show you how I loved you. 

Cora 
I knew without this proof, Hal ; I knew. 

(She sits with her face buried in her hands. 
He stands beside her.) 

Hal 
McQuinn met me to-night, on the street, alone. 
He said he knew about our three years— our sununer 
abroad — this place — all. He said he hated to hit a 
woman, but he knew he was beaten and had to use 
any weapon he could find. All he asked of me was 
silence and he would give the same about us— or for 
me to forget a bit. on the stand or muddle my testi- 
mony. Of course, I saw what it would mean to the 
case : but it was the only way to save you. (He shrugs 
his shoulders.) He must have guessed Vd come straight 
to you. He has ways of finding out 'phone numbers. 
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, Cora 

(Ominously) 
And always we'd fear McQuinn knocking at our 
door. 

Hal 
-V {Trying to cheer her) 

/ Nonsense, dear. He'll never bother to cmne up our 

stairs. 

Cora 
How we women hamper you men. {He protests.) 
Yes, we do. Your wife's " respectability " and 

my 



( 



\ 



Hal 

Hush, dear. It's not our fault. 

Cora 
That we love? No. But because we've spoken 
the whole language of love the world blames us. 
{With growing emotion) If I'd kept my love hidden, 
^om myself sapless, wasted ^^hout expression, then I'd 
have been '' a good woman 'Jj If I'd seen you casu- 
ally,\or if I'd let you come near me, with the flames 
smoldering, burning us both inside so that there 
was nothing in our thoughts but fireT\ nothine of 
comradeship and beauty that we now have — ^thenlTd 
still have been "a good woman. A But because llet 
you see my love, because I wasn'r~Tt contemptible tetK, 
because I knew all things were equally important in 
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love, because I gave myself to you, I'm not " a good 
woman"! {She laughs ironically.) 

Hal 
We live in the world, dear. 

Cora 

And we must go on living. {With a quick resolu- 
tion) But there is no need now of our being cowards! 

Hal 

G)wards! 

Cora 

Yes. Up to now, Hal, as I see it, wc have not been 
that. lyVe did what we believed was right, no matter 
what others may saylJ^But now you and I are thinking 
of doing what we inow is wrong; and that is the test 
of our courage. 

Hal 
You mean? 

Cora 

That now we're asking somebody else to pay the 

price: the hundreds of women and children in this city 

whom McQuinn would still go on exploiting if you 

did not go on the stand and drive him out of power. 

Hal 

{Losing momentary control) 
It's true; it's true. But how could I ask that of 
youf 
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Cora 
Why not? 

Hal 

No, no. We must think of ourselves now — our- 
selves. 

Cora 
{Putting her hand on his arm) 
You and I cannot do as many others. We've got to 
keep ri^t, in each other's eyes, or the world will 
beat us. 

Hal 
I've done the hardest thing for you I could, Cora. 

Cora 

It's not always easy to be a coward, Hal. And that's 

what I'd also be if I accepted. Somebody dse would 

be paying. Somebody else. That can never be rigjht. 

(She bows her head. There is a long pause. 

He rises, goes to the window, then paces up 

and down. The snow is heard freely beating 

against the pane. Her mind slowly gains tonr 

trol of her emotions and she looks up at him.) 

Hal? 

Hal 
Yes. 

Cora 
If you went on the stand to-nK)rrow and told the 
truth about McQuinn, would your relations with me 
hurt your statement about him? 
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Hal 

(Bitterly) 
No. It's only a woman whose ^ morals can be 
taken that advantage of in our courts. 

Cora 

( fVith determination ) 
Then you must tell the truth. 

Hal 

(Desperately) 
And have you hurt? Never! 

Cora 

I would be hurt far worse if you did not love me 
enough to do what I ask. 

Hal 

Cora! (Comes to her.) You don't realize what 
it means. 

Cora 

(Calmly) 
I realize that your public usefulness would be de- 
stroyed because you wished to protect my reputation. 
What people think of me matters little now. 

Hal 

What people think of you means everything to me. 

Cora 
You fear to have them think me a bad woman? 



\ 
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Hal 

G)ra! 

Cora 
Then what diiference what they think so long as we 
understand each other? 

Hal 

They'd forgive a man. But you're a woman. 
They'd never forgive you — never. 

Cora 
Nothing will be harder than cowardice. 

Hal 
{Going to her) 
I can't do this — I can't. They'd think me a cad to 
sacrifice you like this. 

Cora 
That thought has made liars and cowards of many 
men! 

Hal 
We mustn't be foolish. There's nothing greater in 
life than what two people feel for each other. 

Cora 

(Desperately) 
That's why I am asking this of you. Don't make 
it harder for me — don't! 



f 
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Hal 

You are thinking of those out in the city ; I am think- 
ing only of you. 

Cora 



vl But you mustn't. 

Hal 

You're worth more to me than all of them. 



\ 



Cora 

But you must think of the people. 

Hal 

The people? That mob any fool can lead with a 
few catch phrases? That ignorant mass that cheers one 
day and crucifies the next? What do they really give 
anybody? FU tell you. Nothing but ingratitude and 
scars while you live with immortelles and a monument 
when you're dead. Why should I sacrifice you for 
>• them? 



Cora 
Hal! You don't know them- 



Hal 
Oh, yes, I do. They can't sustain their moral atti- 
tudes. It's all a periodic fit with them. They shout 
a lot while the brass band plays and they cheer any 
fool in the red light. Then they settle back into their 
old self-righteousness while the McQuinns are always 
on the job. 
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Cora r 
You're unjust \You don't know what you're say- 
ing. It's because they are ignorant that strong leaders 
like you should gp to them.\ (//^ laughs.) You must 
not forget those others wm> are working with you 
against McQuinn. 

Hal 

The Reformers? Huh. I know them, too. I'm 
^ck to death of political reforms and reformers who 
plant together but reap their fruits separately. 

Cora 

(Trfifig to stop him) 
They're human and 

Yes; that's it. Damn human! Why, even now 
they're squabbling over who shall run for Mayor once 
they put McQuinn out of power. They're fighting, 
just like the grafters, with all the same petty jealous 
personalities. Reformers! Would they put you on 
their visiting list even if they knew you sacrificed your 
reputation for them? With all their political morality 
do you think they'd dare go against public opinion on 
private morals? No! They couldn't run for office 
themselves if they did. They'd think you imcl< 

Cora 
No, no! 
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Hal 
Yes: just as they think McQuinn unclean. They'd 
accept your sacrifice. But they'd use it as they use 
their causes: to ride into power themselves. Reform- 
ers ! J I sha'n't sacrifice you for them. |VVhat do they 
care for you and me? J 

> Cora 

But it's not a sacrifice to do what is right. 

Hal 
Others will try to do what I have failed in. There 
are always plenty of reformers. I don't want the 
glory. I've seen the graves of martyrs. No, no. I'll 
go through with what McQuinn demands just because 
it's you and me who matter — ^you and me. 

Cora 
With McQuinn always waiting at the door. ( The 
* phone rings sharply again.) You see? 

Hal 
pamn him! Why doesn't he leave us alone? 



Cora 
We'll never be alone again. 

Hal 

I'll fix him. 



ty 



//' 
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Cora 

(With cairn strength) 
He must be answered now as well as later. 

Hal 
(As she starts to the * phone) 
You sha'n't do this. 

Cora 
rU not let your work be ruined by my cowardice. 

Hal 
I tell you Tm through with that work. 

Cora 
But you're not through with my love! Mlt's my love 
speaking now for our love, which I must keep clean in 
my own eyesj Our love which the law puni^es by 
denying it freedom to live in the openlJOur love 
which keeps me from being " a good woman " — ^likc 
yourwifel ■ 

(Shi goes to the * phone. Hal, seeing the 
futility of further words, sinks back into his 
chair overcome by what the future holds.) 
Yes. This is Cora Warren. . . . Who wishes to talk 
to Mr. Merrill? ... Is this Mr. McQuinn talking? 
. . . Mr. McQuinn, I'm glad you rang up. . . . 
I'm fully acquainted with the particulars of the case. 
. . . Yes, of course, we're going to be sensible. . . . 
What are you going to do? . . . Thanks for putting 
it so clearly. I wanted you to say that to me alsow 
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WeVc not at all anxious to have this story come out. 
. . . No. But Mr. Merrill is going on the stand 
to-morrow to tell the truth. . . . Yes. . . . And . . . 
if the story is subsequently published . . . or if he is 
cross-examined by your lawyers about our relations, / 
shall go on the stand, produce a record that you 'phoned 
me twice, and corroborate his statement that you tried 
to blackmail him into silence. . . . You are quite sure 
you understand ? . . . You're sorry for me ? . . . Oh, 
that's all right, Mr. McQuinn. . . . What's that? 
(Her voice trails off.) Yes, I know I'm " a hell of a 
fine woman." 

{She hangs up the receiver and goes slowly to 
Hal.) 
You did what you thought best for me. I did what 
is best for you. 

Hal 
(Holding her close as she kneels beside him) 
Poor dear, brave girl. He'll publish it. I know bim. 
And then— oh 1 



Cora 
Yes, dearest. But he didn't laugh this time! 
(There is a triumphant smile upon her face,) 

[the curtain falls] 



THE BLACK TIE 



THE PEOPLE 

Secretary Ford. 

Netha, his wife. 

Stella, their daughter. 

Nettie, Mrs. Ford's maid; a mulatto. 

Jo, Nettie's boy. 

SCENE 
An upstairs sitting-room at the Fords\ One spring 

afternoon. 



THE BLACK TIE* 

r K iHE outlines of the room are simple. A deep 

m bay-window, with delicate sash-curtains, is at 
-^ one side, looking apparently down on the street 
below. Near this there is a small desk littered with 
letters. In back, a door opens off into Stella's room. 
Another door, into the hallway and stairs without, is 
directly opposite the window. On the further side of 
the room, a longer table, filled with magazines and 
books, supports a telephone. The Oriental rugs, the 
quiet mahogany furniture, and carefully selected pic- 
tures upon the wall betoken means. Several vases con- 
tain fresh floivers. The room is cheerfully lighted by 
the strong sun pouring in the bay-window. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ford are seen: Mr. Ford, seated 
in a deep, comfortable chair, is glancing through the 
newspapers, looking now and then over at Mrs. Ford, 
who is writing at the desk. 

Mrs. Ford is in her late thirties, bien soignee, and 
enhanced by a gown in the very latest fashion. One 
senses social authority and a calm outlook on life which 
nothing fundamentally disturbs. 

Ford is older, comfortably middle-aged, in fact, yet 
not devoid of physical attractions. His kind face re- 
veals a sympathetic nature, though he remains essen- 
tially a man of large affairs. 

* Copyright, 1914, by George Middletoo. All rights reserved. 
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They are indeed a harmoniously happy couple in the 
best circumstances, to whom life has been good, 

Mrs. Ford 
(Signing a letter) 
There, that's answered. IVe accepted for the thirti- 
eth at the Lawsons'. 

Ford 
{With a sigh) 
All right Suppose we might as well get it out of 
our system. 

Mrs. Ford 
What time is it, dear? 

Ford 
(Looking at his watch) 
Just two. (Casually, as he reads the headlines) 
Are you going to use the car this afternoon? 

Mrs. Ford 
There's a the-dansant on at the Westertons*. I 
promised to drop in. Want to come? 

Ford 
I thought I'd play a few holes of golf. I've had 
a hard week. 

Mrs. Ford 
Miss Lee is going to be there: she's got some new 
steps to show us. 
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Ford 
If you don't mind, I prefer to try some old strokes 
instead. 

(Nettie enters. She is about thirty, obviously 
a mulatto, though her heritage is written lightly, 
if indelibly, upon her black hair and attractive 
features. Her quiet manner of speech has 
scarcely the slightest trace of racial accent. 
Though her face is expressive, there is an in- 
scrutable something about her eyes which would 
excite the imagination of any one sufficiently 
interested to consider her more than a maid in 
the household.) 



I beg pardon. 



Nettie 
(Quietly) 



Mrs. Ford 
What IS It, Nettie? 

Nettie 
What dress shall Miss Stella put on? 

Mrs. Ford 
(Casually) 
Oh, any of her little white ones. 

Ford 
Tell Miss Stella I'd like to see her. 
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Nettie 
Yes, Mr. Ford. She's only got to slip on her dress. 

(Nettie goes out quietly,) 

Ford 
You're not going to take Stella to the Westertons* ? 

Mrs. Ford 
Why, what a foolish question. (Smiling.) She*8 
going to parade. 

Ford 
(Putting dozvn his paper) 
Parade? Our Stella? 

Mrs. Ford 
(Speaking casually throughout as she sorts and reads 

her letters) 
Yes, haven't you noticed her prattling about it? 
It's to celebrate the conference of Sunday-school teach- 
ers or something, I can't quite make out. I think all 
the different Sunday-schools are sending their childreiL 

Ford 
(Half deprecating) 
Oh, I don't like to have our Stell a 



Mrs. Ford 
Neither do I ; but all her little friends are going, 
I hadn't the heart to refuse. (Glancing out the win' 
daw.) It's a nice clear day, too, and they don't mardi 
far. 
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Ford 
I never thought she was much interested in her Sun- 
day-school : she's always seemed willing enough to take 
trips with us over the week-ends. Are you sure it is 
all right? 

Mrs. Ford 
Yes. I telephoned the Thompsons. Jack's going, 
too. I thought I'd send Nettie down with Stella and 
she can bring the child back afterwards. 

Ford 
I want Stella to have a good time, of course. 
(Smiling,) Dear, you don't think she's trying to imi- 
tate you ? 

Mrs. Ford 
How? 

Ford 
( Good-naturedly ) 
You would march to the Capitol with that Suffrage 
petition, you know. 

{They laugh as Stella enters, followed by 
Nettie, who is trying to fasten her dress. 

Stella is a sweet, rather precocious child of 
ten. She has on a beautiful, though simple, 
white frock with a large pink ribbon belt and 
hair-bows.) 

Stella 
Oh, daddy! {She runs and kisses him.) I'm glad 
you're home in time to see me. 
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Ford 
My little girl! How beautiful you are! 

Mrs. Ford 
Tom, you'll spoil her. 

Nettie 
(Smiling and showing her affection for SxBLLA 

throughout) 
Let me finish it, Miss Stella. I couldn't make her 
wait, Mr. Ford. 

Ford 
Is that a new dress? 

Stella 
(Pouting) 
No: I wanted a new one for the parade, es — peo i 
ally. 

Ford 
Goodness ! That's a big word for such a little giri. 

Stella 

(Stamping) 

You make me so mad when you call me "little.** 

I'm taller than Jo now, and Nettie always calls him 

" her big boy." Don't you, Nettie ? ( Nettie smiles.) 

Ouch! you stuck me! 

Nettie 
I am sorry, Miss Stella. 
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Stella 

(Smoothing out her dress) 
This horrid dress! I wish I had a new one. 

Mrs. Ford 
I told you rd get you some new ones when you went 
to visit grandma. 

Stella 
(Pouting) 
She won't have a parade, will she? 

Ford 
I hope not. Es — pec — i — ally, if it's going to make 
our little girl so cross. 

Nettie 
(Hushing Stella) 
She isn't cross, Mr. Ford; she's excited about the 
parade. 

Mrs. Ford 
Nettie, I want you to take Stella down in the car 
and 

Stella 

(Disappointed) 

Oh, mama, aren't you going to watch me march? 

Ford 
Your mother has an engagement. 
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Stella 

{Petmlanily) 
I hate engagements, I hate them. They always 
take you away horn me. 

Mas. FoKD 
{Going to Stella) 
Why, what's come over you to-day, diild? {Kiss- 
ing her.) There, dear, you mustn't speak like that. I 
have sent for the car and I thought Nettie mi^t take 
her Jo along, too. 

Stella 

{Brightening) 
That will be nice, won't it, Nettie? 

Nettie 
{Pleased) 
I can come fetch my Jo later i f 

F(MU> 

No; ride down all together and send the car back 
for us. 

Nettie 
Thank you. Jo is looking forward to the parade so. 

Ford 
{Mildly interested and humoring them throughout) 
Jo is going to be in the parade, too? 
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Nettie 

(Proudly) 
Yes, Mr. Ford ; indeed he is. 

Stella 
Nettie's got him a new suit. 

Ford 
A new suit? How interesting. 

Nettie 
Yes, Mr. Ford. This parade is all there is in that 
big boy's head of mine. You might reckon it was a 
circus the way he jumps thinking of it. 

Stella 
Nettie says she has put a big black tie on Jo so she 
can see him when he passes. 

Ford 
(More interested) 
You're going to watch Jo pass? 

Nettie 
(Beaming) 
Yes, sir. 

Mrs. Ford 
But, Nettie, Til have to change my gown after you 
take the children down and 
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Nettie 
(Hesitating) 
You want me to come back? 

Ford 
(To Mrs. Ford) 
Let Nettie go. I'll fasten it. 

Mrs. Ford 

( Sm iling good-naturedly ) 
You're a hero, Tom. 

Nettie 
But rU come back if 

Mrs. Ford 
(Dismissing it) 
If Marie isn't here, 111 let Mr. Ford. I want 
you to enjoy the parade. 

Nettie 
Thank you. I want so to see Jo march past. He's 
been waiting ready downstairs since twelve o'clock. 
Jo's never missed his Sunday-school in over three 
years. And I reckon I*m not going to let him miss 
this parade. All the children get a flag with a white 
cross on it, to keep, he tells me, 

Stella 
Oh, mama, Jo looks just lovely! I saw him all 
ready when I came in. 
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Nettie 
(Embarrassed) 
Hush, Miss Stella! 

Stella 
But he does. Nettie's put a white duck suit on him 
so he'll look clean. Didn't you, Nettie? Ask mama if 
you can't bring Jo up and show her. Please, daddy, let 
her. 

Ford 
(Humoring them) 
Yes, do, Nettie. Bring Jo up. Let's sec the little 
fellow. 

Nettie 
Can I, Mrs. Ford? 

Mrs. Ford 
Certainly, if Miss Stella's all ready. 

Nettie 
You think there's time? 

Mrs. Ford 
Didn't you say it starts from G Street at two- 
thirty, Stella? 

Nettie 
I think it's at three, Mrs. Ford, 
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Mrs. Ford 
Mr. Ford will look it up in the paper, to be sure. 

Nettie 
I don't want Jo to be late. 

(Nettie goes out quietly, pleased at the 
prospect of showing her boy to them. 

Mrs. Ford goes to Stella, who has been 
standing thoughtfully.) 

Mrs. Ford 
What IS It, Stella? 

Stella 

(Slowly) 

Mama, do you love me like Nettie loves her Jo? 

Mrs. Ford 
{As Ford looks up) 
Stella I 

Stella 
Jo's all Nettie thinks of. She's always talking about 
him and making him clothes to wear and 

Mrs. Ford 
{Caressing her) 
Nettie's a good girl, but she doesn't love her Jo any 
more than I love you, darling. 

Stella 
But she's going to watch Jo march. 
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Mrs. Ford 
All mothers love their children, only their lives are 
different. 

Stella 
(Persistently) 
Why are they different? 

Mrs. Ford 
They are not born the same. 

Stella 
Is there a different stork for some girls? 

Mrs. Ford 
You're too young to understand yet. 

Stella 
That's what you always tell me. (Suddenly) But 
would you cry if daddy hadn't let me parade to-day? 

Mrs. Ford 
I'd be sorry, of course, but it wouldn't be some- 
thing to cry over. 

Stella 
Nettie'd cry, wouldn't she, if you didn't let her 
Jo march? 

Mrs. Ford 
But I have nothing to do with that, dear. 
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Ford 
Stella, come here. {She goes to him as he puts his 
arm around her.) You must never think your mother 
doesn't love you. When people have a great many 
things in their lives, these little matters can't mean 
as much as it does to those who have only a few things 
to interest them. You see, dear, your mother has so 
much and Nettie has so little. That's why the parade 
means more to Nettie. 



Stella 
Is that why she's crazy to see her Jo march and 
mama doesn't want to see me march ? 



Mrs. Ford 
Oh, the questions of children. 

Ford 
Hadn't you better watch out for the car, Stella? 

Stella 
All right. Only I wish some one would explain 
things to me. A girl's got so much to learn. 

(Stella goes, half -pouting, to the bay-windatv 
and looks out. Mrs. Ford smiles and makes 
a half-amused gesture to FoRD, who shrugs kis 
shoulders and resumes reading. Mrs. Ford 
glances over at Stella and becomes thought" 
ful.) 
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Mrs. Ford 
Have you found out the time for sure, Tom? Td 
hate to have the children late. 

Ford 
Yes, here it is. Nettie was right. It's at three. 
(He starts at something he has seen in the 
paper, motions her to come nearer so Stella 
wont hear, and points to the paper. Mrs. 
Ford takes it, reads it, and then lowers it 
slowly. They look at each other, apparently 
moved by what they have read.) 

Mrs. Ford 
(Quietly) 
That's too cruel. It can't be true. 

Ford 
The newspapers are always right with this sort of 
news. 

Mrs. Ford 
Why don't you telephone and see? You might catch 
Mr. Gra3rson. 

Ford 
(Getting 'phone book) 
Will he know? 

Mrs. Ford 
He'd know that. (Shaking her head) I can't be- 
lieve it. (Calling) Stella. 
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Stella 
Yes, mama. 

Mrs. Ford 
Get your hat and see if you can put it on yourself 
nicely. 

(Stella goes out in back. Ford wiHts tUl 
she has gone.) 

Ford 
{At *phone) 
North 312. 

(Mrs. Ford puts the paper down on the chair 
and comes half anxiously beside him,) 
Hello. . . . Give me Mr. Grayson. . . . Hello, Gray- 
son, this is Ford. Yes, Secretary Ford. ... I want 
to ask whether that story in the afternoon paper is 
true? No: the one about the colored children not 
being allowed to parade with the white children. • • . 
I don't want to hear the reason — ^just if it*s true. Oh! 
. . . That's all. . . . Good-by. {He hangs up the 
receiver,) It's true, Netha. 

Mrs. Ford 
That's too bad. 

{They look at each other as Nettib is heard 
outside,) 



Nettie 
Come along, Jo ; don't be scared. They asked to 
you. Come. 
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( Nettie enters holding Jo's hand.) Jo is about 
eight, and darker than his mother. He has on 
a white suit with a shiny patent-leather belt and 
a large black tie. 

They stand there: a look of pride upon Net- 
tie's face as Jo grins and leans shyly against 
her. The Fords are nonplussed and stare at 
each other.) 
Jo IS scared. Make a bow and say good-afternoon, Jo. 
(Jo grins and draws nearer his mother again.) 

Mrs. Ford 
(Trying to find words) 
Good-afternoon, Jo. 

Nettie 

(Smiling) 
I reckon, Mrs. Ford, FU see him with that black 
tie on. 

Mrs. Ford 
Yes, yes. Where did you get it? 

Nettie 
Fve had it for years. It was a scarf which my old 
mother had from her master's wife before the war. I 
never could wear it myself somehow, so I cut and sewed 
it all week for Jo. It is old, but black, somehow don't 
ever wear out. 
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Black- 



FORD 

{To himself) 



Mrs. Ford 
(Nervously) 
How pretty? Isn't it, dear? 

Ford 
(Moved by the situation) 
Yes, yes. 

Nettie 
(Beaming proudly throughout) 
I made this here white duck from some old pants of 
yours you had throwed away, Mr. Ford. They look 
so well with his face, but they speck so. (Shaking Jo 
half admonishingly, aside.) YouVe gone and got your 
shoes I shined twice this morning all dirty again. 
Why did you do that? 

(She kneels quickly and brushes off the shoes 

as Jo smiles. Then she recalls where she is, and 

rises, embarrassed.) 

Excuse me, Mrs. Ford. This here boy is all I've 

got in the world. He's a good boy, minds all I say, 

except once in a while. (Jo grins.) I was afraid it 

would rain to-day. Jo and I have looked forward to 

this parade so. I tell Jo it's to glorify God that hc*8 

marching — 'cause if there wasn't no God, Jo couldn't 

parade to-day. 
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Mrs. Ford 
{With appeal) 



Tom. 



Ford 
{After a helpless effort, as he watches Nettie 

straighten Jo's tie) 
Nettie, you're quite sure Jo isn't too tired to march ? 

Nettie 
{Proudly) 
Tired? Jo tired? Only this morning he raced 
Mr. Thompson's boy, Master Jack, off his feet. And 
Master Jack is some runner, isn't he, Jo? (Jo grins.) 
Jo's got good blood in him, though his father didn't 
amount to much, and muscle. Put your arm up, Jo. 
{He does so.) When he grows up, he'll be too strong 
for words. It most breaks my arms now to spank him. 
(Jo grins again,) Hasn't never been sick a day neither 
and 

Ford 
{Interrupting kindly) 
I was wondering, Nettie, if — ^if instead of the pa- 
rade this afternoon, you wouldn't like to take Jo for 
a long automobile ride in the country — ^after you took 
Stella down? 



Mrs. Ford 

{Quickly) 
Yes, do, Nettie. We won't need the car and- 
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Nettie 

{With a certain quiet dignity) 
Thank you, Mrs. Ford. But Jo is gping to parade 
for the glory of God, ain't you, Jo? 

Ford 
(Turning aside) 
For the glory of God! 

{Stella comes running in excitedly tvith her 
hat on,) 

Stella 
The car's here. Hurry, Nettie, get your hat on. 

Nettie 
Yes, Miss Stella. {Starting toward door) Come 
along, Jo. 

Ford 
{At a motion from Mrs. Ford) 
Nettie. 

Stella 
{Impatiently) 
Don't stop Nettie, dad ; it's getting late an d 

Ford 
{With difficulty throughout and trying to soften his 

words) 
Nettie, I — I am afraid, after all, you had better let 
Mrs. Ford take Stella down. 
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Stella 
(Eagerly) 
You're going with me, mother? 

Mrs. Ford 
(Glancing at Ford) 
Yes, ril take you down. 

Stella 
But, mama, you promised to let Nettie and Jo go 
with me, and if they walk down now, they'll be late. 

Nettie 
We can hurry, can't we, Jo? 

Ford 
Nettie, I'm sorry but — ^very sorry, but I'm afraid you 
misunderstood about Jo and the parade. 

(Nettie looks up quickly and instinctively 
draws Jo closer to her,) 
The paper says they've changed their plans at the 
last moment and — and 

Mrs. Ford 
Don't worry, Nettie. Maybe sometime soon again 
they'll have a parade just for the little colored chil- 
dren. 

Nettie 

(Not understanding) 
Just for the little colored children ? But his teacher 
said 
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Ford 
{With reluctance) 
I know. But to-day's parade is only for the little 
white children. 

Nettie 
{Slowly) 
For the little white children? 

Stella 
They're not going to let Jo march to-day? 

Ford 
{Shaking his head slowly) 
Not to-day, Nettie. 

Nettie 
{With a fierce primitive cry of pain) 
Oh!!! 

Mrs. Ford 
You don't care, Nettie, if 



Nettie 
{Poignantly) 
Don't care? 

Mrs. Ford 
{Confused) 
I mean — oh! 

{There is a pause as Nettie slowly regains 
her calm. But an inscrutable look has come 
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into her face, as she stares before her, clutching 
her boy close in her skirt, so that he is almost 
hidden. The others can say nothing at the 
poignancy of the grief they have just wit- 
nessed,) 



Stella 
{Quietly) 



Dad? 



Ford 



Yes, Stella. 



Stella 



Why can't Jo go? 



Ford 
{Hesitates, as he looks at Nettie, still staring inscruta- 
bly before her) 
Because 

Stella 
But Jo goes to his Sunday-school, too, like I gp to 
mine. And he has never missed a Sunday in three 
years — Nettie told you. Why won't they let him 
march? Is there something he has done that he 
shouldn't, and they are punishing him? 

Ford 
No, no. It's nothing he has done. 
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Stella 
Then, why do they punish him? 

Mrs. Ford 

Stella! 

Stella 
{After a pause, going to Jo) 
I am sorry, Jo. There are so many things we boys 
and girls won't know till we grow up. I am sorry you 
can't parade to-day. 

(Jo starts to cry. At the first sound Nettie 
hushes him imperatively and then, with her 
former impenetrable calm, speaks kindly to 
Stella.) 

Nettie 
Are you ready, Miss Stella? 

Stella 
{Eagerly again) 
Yes; we'd better hurry. 

Mrs. Ford 
rU take her downtown, Nettie. Wait for me till I 

get my hat, Stella. 

Nettie 
You go down and wait for me, Jo. FlI get 3raur hat 
for you, Mrs. Ford. 

(Nettie goes out, without a word, into the 
room in back, as Stella goes over to Jo 
who, standing by the door, looks crestfallen,) 
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Stella 

(Kindly) 

Come along with me, Jo, and see me get in the car. 

Come. {Taking his hand,) Til tell you all about it 

when I come back and TU bring you my flag with the 

white cross on it, so you can always keep it. 

(The children go out together, hand in hand. 
Ford looks at the paper silently, then throws it 
aside.) 

Mrs. Ford 
(Shaking her head) 
It's almost too big for words, when one sees it like 
this, isn't it? But I suppose poor little Jo would have 
to learn, sooner or later, things are difiFerent for him. 

Ford 

(Bitterly) 
" For the glory of God ! " I wonder what would 
happen if Christ should come back—- colored I 



Mrs. Ford 
Tom! You say the most shocking things! It's 
horrible. But you know we can't alter life. 

Nettie 
(Re-entering quietly with the hat and hatpins, which 

she hands to Mrs. Ford) 
Your hat, Mrs. Ford. 
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Thank yen, XctricL (Pmiimg t mm) I widi I had 
mj hsmd-wiiToir. (Xfitie sUbIs tm get 9me) Never 
mind, dus will dou Good-bf , Tom. 



Ill see joa and StcDa off. 



We'd better faorry. She'll be hte. 

{They %Utrt as tkomgk to say sameiking to 
Nettie hit seem at loss for words. Then 
they go out. 

Nettie is left alone. She stands for a sec-- 
ond and then, without a change of expression, 
goes slowly over to the window and pulls aside 
the curtains. She looks out at the car witk 
Stella in it, as it apparently goes off to the 
parade.) 

[the curtain falls] 



CIRCLES 



THE PEOPLE 

Pkofessok Johx Ow£X. 

Elizabeth, his wife. 

Ida Lawsox, their married daughter. 

SCENE 
The sittinz-room at the Owens' in the city. Late one 

winter evening. 
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Jt COMFORTABLE sitting-room is disclosed. 

>^^ A door in back opens on a hallway with the 
■^ "^ stairs leading to the floor below just visible. 
Another door at the right opens on Mrs. Owen's 
bedroom. A window is at the left near the fireplace 
with its blazing logs. By this is a large easy-chair 
close to a table which contains a lighted lamp and some 
books and magazines. The sofa beyond this, the heavy 
rugs, the soft curtains, the dull lambrequin on the 
mantel, supporting the inevitable clock, and the well' 
worn chairs, all seem to have become part of a room 
which has gained a homey atmosphere with the years, 

Mrs. Owen is seated, intently reading a popular 
novel. The clock strikes the half-hour and she looks 
up, apparently surprised at the time. She puts dotun 
the book after placing a silver paper-cutter in the leaves 
to mark her place. Then she rises, stares at the fire 
thoughtfully, as though fascinated by its cheerful flame. 

Mrs. Owen is nearing fifty. Her manner sug- 
gests, somehow, that her repose is not innate, but has 
been acquired through long schooling: her face, too, 
in spite of its calm beauty, seems to reflect the quiet 
that has followed a storm. She is dressed in a loose 
gown which enhances her natural dignity. 

* Copyright, 1914, by George Middleton. All rights reserved. 
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As she is standing there, Ida, her daughter, enters 
unobserved and halts in the doorway, irresolutely look- 
ing at her mother. 

Ida Lawson is about thirty; calm, too, like her 
mother; though one feels it is but the temporary bit 
upon a nervous, restless spirit. She has a pleasing per- 
sonality not without obvious physical charm. She is 
dressed in street clothes with hat and furs. 

After a pause she throws the furs aside. Mrs. 
Owen, hearing her, turns in surprise. 

Ida 

Mother. 

Mrs. Owen 

Why, daughter! 

Ida 

I'm glad you are here. 

Mrs. Owen 

(As they kiss) 
We seldom go out now. I was just going to bed. 

Ida 

Was it father's light I saw in the library? 

Mrs. Owen 
Yes, he's reading, as usual. He likes a cold room, 
you know. Didn't you stop? 
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Ida 
No; I came right up. (Trying to appear casual) 
What's he reading? 

Mrs, Owen 
How should / know? (Seeing Ida take off her 
hat) Anything the matter? 

Ida 
Fve come to spend the night with you. 

Mrs. Owen 
Oh, that's nice. It's never been the same here these 
six years since you and Curtis were married. Is he 
well? 

Ida 
Yes. 

Mrs. Owbn 
IVe been reading that novel he loaned me. (Show- 
ing it to her.) He said it was very interesting. 

Ida 
It bored me to death. 

(There is a pause.) 

Mrs. Owbn 
Has Curtis gone away on business? 

Ida 

No. 
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Mrs. Owen 
(Surprised) 
But if your husband's home 



Ida 

(Evasively) 
I thought rd like a change. 

Mrs. Owen 
rU tell Frances to air your old room. 

Ida 
I did when she took up my bag. 

Mrs. Owen 
How I hated to have you leave that old room of 
yours. Nothing's been changed since the day of your 
marriage. 

Ida 
I was full of wonder then. It will seem strange 
sleeping there again — ^with what I know now. 

Mrs. Owen 
(Intuitively) 
Is anything the matter? 

Ida 
No. (Crossing to the fire.) My hands arc cold. 

Mrs. Owen 
And little Helen? 
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Ida 



I left her asleep. 



Mrs. Owen 
Is she quite well again? 

Ida 
Yes, her cough is all gone. 

Mrs. Owen 

You were so susceptible to colds, too. You must 
tell her nurse to be more careful these damp days. 

Ida 

{Thoughtfully) 
Helen is like me in many ways, isn't she? 

Mrs. Owen 
Yes: but I wouldn't worry. 

Ida 
Were you like your mother? 

Mrs. Owen 
What a funny question. 

Ida 

{Curiously) 
But were you? 
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Mrs. Owen 
I'm afraid not: your grandmother was too self- 
willed. At least that's what my father used to say. 

Ida 
(Absently) 
What a circle life is. 

Mrs. Owen 
(Gently) 
But you didn't come this time of ni^t to talk of 
circles, did you? 

Ida 

No. 

Mrs. Owen 
Then there is something the matter. 

Ida 
I'll tell you to-morrow. 

Mrs. Owen 

Why not now? 

Ida 
(Trying to dismiss it) 
You're tired and it's late. 

Mrs. Owen 
(Pleading quietly) 
We have had so few talks together, Ida, 
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Ida 
But it's — it's always, somehow, been so hard to tell 
you things. 

Mrs. Owen 
(Hurt) 
Hard to tell your own mother? 

Ida 

It may be naturally hard for me to confide in any- 
body. 

Mrs. Owen 
Perhaps, then, I'd bettej: call your father. 

Ida 
{In spite of herself) 
He always freezes me so. 

Mrs. Owen 
Ida I 

Ida 
Just leave me alone to-nig^t. 

Mrs. Owen 
I know you don't mean to be unkind. 

Ida 
Don't mind me — I 
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P*Tf_2p^ v'jj'f brrrrr ^ to bed- I knoir joa've 
'>«r: v.".rr>i ab: .r H*If="s cold, but — tdl mc in die 
ir.^^rrj ;r.g ff vyj wik- Good-eight, dor. 

Ida 

I can't sl«p now. (There is a paue. Then she 
tpeaks abruptly.) Mother, IVe left 



Mrs. Owex 

(Startled) 
Ijdt your husband? No, that's not possible. 

Ida 
Wfiy not? (Grimly) Things are finished in this 

world. 
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Mrs. Owen 

Nothing ever is — nothing. 

Ida 
(Firmly) 
This IS. 

Mrs. Owen 

(Starts to protest and then halts) 

That tone of yours makes me shiver. It was the 

way your grandmother had at times. I heard it in your 

voice once before : the night you told us you were going 

to be married. 

Ida 

When you and father tried to argue me out of it. 
You didn't want to be left alone here. I remember 
how determined I felt then, too. Now IVe left 
Curtis. And Tve come back to you. Isn't it all 



? 



funny ? 



But- 



Mrs. Owen 



Ida 

(Interrupting) 
It's no use, mother. It won't be as hard as you 
think. Making up my mind is what has worn me out. 
Now I've got hold of myself. I see what I must do. 
I'm going to use my brain for once straight through. 
I've only followed my impulses before: they've made a 
fool of me. 
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Frances infonned me tdu were here, dau^ter. Wby 
didn't you come in and see me? 

Ida 
{Somewhat restrained as they Itiss) 
You never like to be disturbed when you are Riding. 

Owen 

{Rather didactically) 
Bergson bores me anyway: he is trying to under- 
mine intellect with his emphasis on intuition. There 
is nothing logical about intuition though it g;ains its 
end by leaping over dark places. It's a purdy femi- 
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nine endowment; a defense against man's muscularity; 
but, on the whole 

Mrs. Owen 
{Interrupting, to his obvious displeasure) 
Ida's come to spend the night. 

Owen 
Indeed ? 

Ida 
I suppose you also want to know the reason. You'll 
have to know later, anyway. 

Mrs. Owen 
{Nervously) 
To-morrow, Ida: your father is tired. 

Owen 
{Irritably to Mrs. Owen) 
I am still capable of expressing my own sensations, 
Elizabeth. 

Ida 
{Half to herself) 
And here is where I grew up! 

Mrs. Owen 
She and Curtis have — Oh, it isn't true I 

Ida 
I'm not gping to live with Curtis any more. IVe 
left him. 
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Owen 

( Takes off his glasses and motions with them through- 
out as he looks at her in growing astonishment) 
Left your husband? 

Mrs. Owen 
I can't believe it, either. 

Ida 

Father, I know my own mind. I'm not a child; 
Fm thirty; Tm married; I'm a mother. IVc left my 
husband for good. FU never live with him again, 
never. 

Owen 

There's no need to get excited. 

Ida 
I want you to see quite clearly I mean what I say. 

Owen 

{After a pause) 

I can't believe it. Left your husband? What's 

the trouble? {With a logical air as though it were 

a theorem.) Sit down and let me have the facts: then 

we can discuss the matter clearly. 

Ida 
{With a touch of emotion) 
Oh, why didn't you simply take me in your arms? 
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Mrs. Ow£n 
(To Owen) 
Don't be unkind to her. This has upset her. 

Owen 

(With some asperity) 
These women! I don't mean to be unkind, Eliza- 
beth. I understand her feelings. But somebody must 
keep his head. You women fly off so. I cannot give 
her any advice unless I know the facts. 

Ida 
I didn't come for advice. 

Owen 

Then, why did you come? 

Ida 

I had to go somewhere, didn't I? 

Mrs. Owen 

(Comforting her) 
You did quite right to come to those who can help. 

Ida 
(With a catch in her voice) 
I don't want help/ 

Owen 

(With a quiet persistence) 
But misunderstandings happen in the best marriages. 
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They can generally be strai^tened out if people will 
only talk them over. 

Ida 
Talk, talk! Curtis and I have talked for months. 
Fm sick to death of talk. I just want to draw myself 
under a cover and sleep. Oh, to sleep in the dark I 

(Ida has covered her face with her hands* 
There is a pause as the others seem at a loss, 
though Owen is a trifle impatient. Mrs. 
Owen finally goes to her.) 

Mrs. Owen 
Can't you let your father help you ? 

Owen 
{With reserve) 
If she doesn't feel that I am capable 



Ida 
{In a matter-of-fact tone) 
What do you wish to know? 

Owen 
You might take a less impersonal tone, daughter. I 
don't wish to probe. 

Mrs. Owen 

{Trying to soothe the situation) 
Don't make it difficult for your father, dear. You 
know how he hates to show his feelings. 
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Ida 
Since Fve come back to you I suppose it's not quite 
square to be silent. 

Mrs. Owen 
(Relieved) 
She'll tell you now, John. 

OWBN 

Is it more than a misunderstanding? 

Ida 
It's everything. I wasn't a foolish romantic girl 
when we married. I didn't expect too much. But he 
and I can't even be friends. 

Mrs. Owbn 
(OuicHy) 
There is somebody else? 

Ida 

That's what everybody thinks nowadays when a 
marriage gpes wrong. 

Mrs. Owen 

(Enigmatically) 
One generally realizes then. 

(Ida eyes her with an intuitive flash of under- 
standing.) 

Owen 
Are you trying to protect your husband ? 
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Ida 
Why should I? Tm no longer proud. The law 
would say he was guilty. 

Mrs. Owen 
Oh, the shame! 

Ida 
(Quickly) 
But Fm not sure the fault Is his. The law doesn't 
seem to consider temperaments, does it? We're all 
in one mold. Perhaps rm to blame. Who knows? 

Mrs. Owen 
(Shocked) 
Our daughter to blame? 

Owen 

What are you saying? 

Ida 

What few of us who get the divorces are willing to 
acknowledge : our part in the guilt 

Owen 

(More seriously) 
You're thinking of getting a divorce? 

Ida 
(With determination) 
Yes; it's fairer to him. 
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Mrs. Owen 
Oh, Ida, perhaps it may not have to be that: it's so 
awful. 

Ida 

I know how unpleasant notoriety is to our family. 
That's the penalty of father's importance. I thought 
the fact that Curtis had other women would be enough 
to make you accept it easily. 

(Mrs. Owen turns away.) 

Owen 

Are you quite sure you have thought over what a 
divorce would mean? 

Ida 
I never thought of it till it became my personal 
question. If that's what you have in mind. 

Owen 
{Shaking his head) 
But it's not your question alone. That's my point. 
Society 

Ida 
(Sharply) 
Father, I can't be sociological. 

Mrs. Owen 
Then, what about Helen ? 
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Ida 

(Calmly) 
I shall send for her to-morrow. 



Mrs. Owen 
(Alarmed) 
You arc going to separate her from Curtis? 

Owen 
Don't be foolish, Elizabeth; if Ida has determined 
on a divorce and her husband has been guilty with 
other wome n 

Ida 
(Quickly) 
I wouldn't resort to such a trick. 

Owen 

Trick? 

Ida 

(Scornfully) 
Do you feel that Helen is mine, just because my 
husband happened to break the law, the ridiculous law 
which declares he can't be a good father to Helen be- 
cause of his episodes? 

Mrs. Owen 

(Shocked) 
Episodes? Is that what you call them? 
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Ida 
What else can I call them, when I see they haven't 
changed or influenced his life one bit? Surely you 
know, father, how unimportant such experiences often 
may be to a man like Curtis. 

Owen 

(Fundamentally offended) 
I know nothing of the sort! You ought to be 
ashamed to make such remarks before your mother. 
If you don't think his episodes mean anything, why 
are you denying him his ri^t to Helen ? 

Ida 
Because Helen belongs to me, not to him. I carried 
her alone. He went away during most of my time. 
My condition offended him. She's mine because Curtis 
didn't sit by my side when Helen was born; because 
he didn't suffer through seeing me suffer. All he 
was willing to give to parenthood was a man's mo- 
mentary pleasure: I gave pain — such long pain. Why, 
during all those months he never even warmed me 
with his hands. 

Owen 

(Shocked) 
What do you know of a man's feelings at such a 
time? 

Ida 

I'd like to know about other men. (She goes im- 
pulsively to Mrs. Owen.) Mother, when / was born. 
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clc iz±£z ? 'IIas. Owtx if sUrtled.) 'Si 

ciirxL GQc'c srsarerr. Ko-ar foclisa of me ! I mig^t have 
known. We're vasds^ rnr talkfng — calking. How 
I hate in>Tds! 

(Sk^ turns i^ftrerds the fire agmm, half ab- 
sorbed,) 



Mas. 

Don't reproach ycur fadicr, Ida; he — he was very 
gpcd to me when I really didn't deserve it. 

Owes 
{QuUtly) 
Elizabeth, that's not to the point. 

Mrs. Ow£x 

{With a certain strength) 
It is. Ida thinks because a thing is new that it is 
right; that you and I have foolish ideas on marriage 
and divorce. She doesn't know how we 



Owen 

{Stopping her) 



Elizabeth ! 



Ida 

{Turning to them desperately) 

Mother, mother; what do you both want me to do? 

What are you both arguing with me this way for? 

Do you think it easy for me to acknowledge failure, to 

take up a new life, alone, when I'm not prepared for 
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It? Oh, why is it we three can't talk together with- 
out cutting ourselves with every word? I know 
it's difficult for you to have me submitted to all that 
must follow: the talk, the stripping of my private af- 
fairs before a court which has no right to know, the 
newspapers, the headlines, the story played up out of 
all proportion to its worth. I've thought of all that; 
but it seems so unimportant now. {Going to her.) 
Does it hurt you so much to have me leave Curtis, 
when you see he and I haven't a single thing in com- 
mon? 

Mrs. Owen 
You have Helen! 

Owen 
Yes: have you forgotten your daughter? 

Mrs. Owen 
( Taking her hands) 
Oh, Ida, in spite of everything you say, I think 
divorce is terrible when there is a little child depend- 
ing on you both. 

Ida 
{She looks at the two and then slowly sits down as 

though stunned) 
Strange! That's why I thought it terrible to stay. 
You're shocked because I felt Curtis' episodes meant 
nothing; yet, in spite of your feeling about them, you 
still ask me to stay with him for Helen's sake! 
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Owen 

( Uncomfortably) 
Yes, for the sake of your child. 

Ida 

Is that a man's point of view? 

Mrs. Owen 
It is mine, too, Ida. 

Ida 

You feel as strongly as that! 

Mrs. Owen 
( Thinking Ida is weakening) 
What's to prevent your making another try together? 

Owen 
Wait a while, anyway. Don't be hasty. Take the 
time to consider. Stay here with us a bit and 

Mrs. Owen 

{Pleading) 
Your father's right: we're older; we've lived; we 
know. Try to patch things up. Perhaps in time 

Ida 
{With pointed abruptness) 
Mother, have you asked yourself why Curtis went 
outside? Why I couldn't hold him? Why I did not 
want to hold him? 
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Mrs. Owen 



Ida! 



Ida 

It is because — because we both made a terrible mis- 
take — ^totally misread ourselves. I do not love Curtis. 
I see I never have loved him. 

Owen 

Never loved him? Then, why did you marry him? 

Ida 

(Enigmatically) 
Some day I may tell you. I didn't understand 
then. I do now. 

Mrs. Owen 
Why, you wouldn't even listen to us when we tried 
to dissuade you against 

Ida 

That, too, I didn't understand at the time. 
(Slowly) I must be careful not to make another mis- 
take. 

Owen 
Mistake to keep a home for your child with her 
father ? 

Mrs. Owen 

(Poignantly) 
You think that a mistake? 
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Ida 
( fVith a certain desperation as they stand shocked and 

confused by her words) 
How can I give the child a home when Curtis and 
I do not love each other ? Didn't you ever think of it 
in that way? I have. That's the real reason I'm 
leaving. I can't give her a real home with Curtis! 
I don't want the child to grow up in just a place. 
She deserves something more than that. She'd be 
stifled. She couldn't be free. She'd be pressed down 
by our unhappiness. She'd detect our restlessness 
She'd not have the peace her childhood has the ri^t to 
ask. Curtis and I would differ on everything about 
her as we'd differ on everything else. We have al- 
ready. That's what suddenly frightened me after 
desperately clinging for so many months. I felt the 
child was being hurt, that she was beginning to see 
our unhappiness. I couldn't stand that. Why, she 
asked me something* to-night before she went to sleep 
that I had to lie about. That would have been the 
beginning. It came over me I must leave before it 
was too late. I can't see her joy frozen again by the 
looks Curtis and I gave each other — ^looks that made 
her ask the question. Somehow I felt her whole life 
might be shaped by those looks. I can't let my little 
child run that risk. I can't and I won't. 

Owen 

{Who has been trying to get a word in) 
And do you think you alone are enable of supply- 
ing what a father has to give? 
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Ida 

Tm thinking that one parent who loves her will be 
better for Helen than two in the same house who do 
not love each other! 

Mrs. Owen 
(Deeply moved) 
What IS she saying? 

Owen 

{Same) 
She doesn't know. 

Mrs. Owen 
Oh! 

Ida 
And then afterwards when Helen grows up and 
Curtis and I are weary, and begin more and more to 
drop the mask before her, and she sees and understands 
fully and perhaps loves us both with all her heart! 
Have I the right to offer her that problem? To ask 
her love to stretch over our severed lives, to let her 
feel she tied us together? No, no! She'd end by si- 
lently reproaching us because we didn't respect her 
right for love in her home. And all the time, Qirtis 
and I would be desperately trying to keep her near us 
— because we would be afraid of what would hai^n 
to each other when the link was broken. And then <Mie 
day, maybe, something would snap within her, and she'd 
go — to what? Oh, how I'd tremble for her if I felt 
she married to escape her home! 
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Mrs. Owen 
(Poignantly) 
So that was why you married Curt&K* 

Ida 
{Seeing what she has inadvertently let slip) 
No. No. 



Mrs. Owen 



It is — it is! 



Ida 



Nol 



Mrs. Owen 



Oh! 



Ida 
(Realizing the situation) 
Well, then: yes, mother: that was why I married 
Curtis! 

Owen 
Ida! {There is an ominous pause.) 

Ida 
I didn't know at the time but I see it now. I never 
meant to tell you. I didn't mean to hurt 3^ou. But 
now you know why I am leaving my husband. I— I 
couldn't stand the thought of having my life with him 
as — as yours has been here. 
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Mrs. Owen 
(Defensively) 



Our life? 



Ida 

Oh, I know now what it has been all these years. 
And I couldn't sit face to face alone with my husband, 
going on, as you and father have, through the mo- 
mentum of habit but without love. 

Owen 

How dare you say this! 

Ida 

Isn't it true? Didn't I live here? Didn't I see it 
all without understanding it ? Didn't I feel it ? ( They 
are silent.) Oh, I couldn't go on with Curtis — 
frozen — eyeing each other in the silences: he with the 
consciousness I had forgiven him, eating at his heart 
and not daring to leave: and I tricking myself with 
the magnanimity I had displayed in forgiving him and 
not wishing to lessen the beauty of my sacrifice. That 
sha'n't be my marriage. Helen sha'n't grow up there. 
No. No. 

( There is a silence, Owen has stared at her 
tense and silent. Mrs. Owen has been cut by 
each word and finally sobs, as her husband goes 
to her. ) 

Mrs. Owen 
That my daughter could say this to us — after all 
we have done for her! 
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Owen 

Sh! {With a cold restraint throughout.) You'd 
better go to your room now, Ida. 

Ida 
{Diffidently) 
I had to let you see how I felt. You forced it out 
of me. Helen means ever3^thing to me. I am doing 
what I think is best 

Owen 

{Restrained) 
That is all one can do. Good-nigjit. 

Ida 
I have no place to go. You'll let me stay here for a 
little while— even after what I've said? 

Owen 

You are quite sure you will be comfortable here 
with your mother and me? 

Ida 

I sha'n't be in the way, shall I? 

Mrs. Owen 
No, no. You've cut me to the quick. But all wc 
have is yours. Our whole life together has been for 
you. 

(Owen gazes into the fire with his back turned 
to them.) 
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Ida 

Mother, don't cry. {She kneels beside Mrs. 
Owen with a burst of feeling J) Oh, mother, mother. 

Mrs. Owen 
{Gathering her in her arms.) 
My child. 

Ida 

{After a long silence) 
Oh, mother, if we could only be close. 

Mrs. Owen 
How could we be when you think I've done you a 
great wrong? 

Ida 
Oh, can't we try? We need each other more than 
ever now. 

Mrs. Owen 
Fvc always needed you. 

Ida 
We're both alone now. 

Mrs. Owen 
Don't hurt your father: it's not been eaqr for him 
to hear what you've just said. 

Ida 

Father, will you forgive me? 
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Owen 

{Without turning) 
I suppose one must forgive even the truth at times. 

Ida 
Why must you and mother always be so far apart? 

Mrs. Owen 
Hush, child. 

Ida 
{Looking slowly from one to the other) 
If it had brought you two together, all the sacrifioe 
for me might have been worth it. 

Mrs. Owen 
We did what we thought was best for you. We 
never expected you would reproach us. 

Ida 
{Bowing her head) 
Mother, IVe said I was sorry that it slipped out. 
Can^t you ever forgive me? 

Mrs. Owen 

{Tenderly) 
Oh, yes; because you may have to face the same 
thing yourself some day. 

Ida 

The same thing? 
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Mrs. Owen 
Yes: the reproaches of your child. 

Ida 

{Startled) 
Helen? 

Mrs. Owen 
Yes. 

Ida 
(As she sees Owen turn and eye her) 
Oh, no! Nol! 

Mrs. Owen 
( Tenderly ) 
How do you know she will not reproach you for 
leaving her father as you have reproached me for 
staying? 

Ida 

No, no : that couldn't be ! 

Owen 

How do you know? 

Ida 

(She looks toward him a second and then at her 

mother) 
That would be terrible. Terrible!! 

Mrs. Owen 

Yes; terrible if she judges you as you have us. 
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Ida 
(Losing complete control of herself) 
Oh, mother, Fm miserable. Now I see what I 
have said to you. Now I know how I hurt you. For- 
give me — forgive me. (Sobbing.) I was so sure I 
was right ... so sure. ... If she should say such 
things to me I couldn't stand it. I love her so. Oh, 
now I shall always fear her reproaches wlien she 
grows up. 

Mrs. Owen 
(Comforting her and speaking with vision) 
A woman never can understand her mother till she 
has a child of her own. (There is a long pause.) 
Come, dear. You are worn out. You need sleep. 
Come, ril go to your old room with you. (She urges 
Ida to rise.) Come. (She puts her arm about Ida 
and leads her toward the door.) Don't cry, child. 
You'll be sick. Hush, dear, for my sake. 

(Mrs. Owen and Ida go out in back so close 
in each others thoughts that they seem to have 
forgotten OwEN who has stood almost imper- 
sonally watching them. As the door closes 
after them he smiles cynically.) 

Owen 

Huh! These women! 

(He stands there with his hands behind his 
back, warming them before the fire.) 

[thb curtain falls] 
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THE PEOPLE 

Wilton Burgess, a fashionable children s photoi- 

rapker. 
Rhy, his wife. 
The Woman. 

SCENE 
Jt the Burgess^ one winter evening about nine o* clock. 
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^ SIMPLE cozy library, on the ground floor 
^^ of a small house, is disclosed, A door at the 
■^ -^ back opens on the hallway without. On one 
side large mahogany folding doors close off the other 
rooms. A grate with a dull fire is directly opposite. 
Before this, at right angles, is a large couch on which 
Burgess is reclining. Near it, Rhy, his wife, sits 
on a small, low rocker. A shaded lamp and some 
candles softly light the room, which is furnished in 
quiet taste: a few pictures with dark frames, rows of 
books, several tapestry chairs, a piece of statuary, and 
some ferns are to be observed. 

Wilton Burgess is in his early forties, rather 
good-looking, of no particularly distinguishing fea-- 
tures, though his face is a kind one and he is not devoid 
of a certain sensitiveness in speech and in apperception. 
He is in a dressing-gown and slippers. His left arm is 
bandaged at the wrist and at times it seems to pain 
him. 

Rhy, though the picture of health, has obviously 
passed the first flush of young womanhood. She is at- 
tractive in a quiet way with her soft voice and gentle 
gestures. At present, however, she seems moody and 
pensive. She wears a simple negligee and her hair 
is loosely coiled for comfort. 

* Copyright, 19x4, by George Middleton. All rights reaenred. 
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Burgess is smoking while thoughtfully looking at 
Rhy, who has put down her magazine. A bell is heard. 

Burgess 
Was that the bell? 

Rhy 

No. 

Burgess 

Ella's out? 

Rhy 
Yes; motion pictures. 

Burgess 
The romance of the poor, eh? 

Rhy 
(Sententiously) 
Yes. 

Burgess 
(Sitting up) 
What are you thinking of? 

Rhy 

You and me. 

Burgess 
Something serious? 
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Rhy 

Perhaps. 

Burgess 
Out with It. 

Rhy 

ShaU I? 

Burgess 

(Relighting his cigar) 
Yes. 

Rhy 

(Slowly) 
I was realizing it has been a long while since you 
and I have really sat down quietly together. And I 
suppose if it hadn't been for the accident yesterday 

Burgess 
Nonsense. 

Rhy 
(Anxiously) 
Oh, you will be careful crossing the streets. 
Promise. 

Burgess 

(Feeling his bandaged wrist) 
Don't worry, dear. Lots of people escape auto- 
mobiles. It's becoming an American instinct 
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Rhy 
Don't jest about it. You jest so much at everything 
I say. I might almost suspect you're doing it to hide 
your feelings — if — (Impulsively) Oh, you do love me 
just the same, don't you? 

Burgess 
(Puzzled) 
What arc you talking of, Rhy? 

Rhy 

Have you been disappointed in me? 

Burgess 
Disappointed ? 

Rhy 

/ have been so happy with you all these ten year*— 

selfishly happy. 

Burgess 
We've got along better than most married people, 
I suppose. 

Rhy 

But I'm afraid of prosperity, somehow. 

Burgess 
We've managed to get through the hard days* 

That's the real test, isn't it? 
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Rhy 

{Doubtfully) 
Vm not sure. When wc started in with our little 
picture gallery, we only had each other. But now 

that we have everything 

{She shakes her head slowly.) 

BURGBSS 

{Looking at her) 
Have we everything now? 

Rhy 

All we want, I mean. 

Burgess 
{Slowly) 
All you want. 

Rhy 
{With a quick glance, as she rises) 
I was speaking of what we own. 

Burgess 
{Enigmatically) 
So I thought. 

Rhy 

But 3'ou were thinking of the — the other thing. 

Burgess 

Isn't it a bit natural, sometimes? 
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Rhy 

(Quietly) 
It's generally the woman who— 



Burgess 
Men don't say it. 

Rhy 
(Moved) 



{iviovea) 

I felt you blaming me these many months; maybe 
it's been years. 

Burgess 

(Tenderly) 
I've not blamed you, dear. I have only been wait- 
ing for you to speak 



Rhy 

You have been disappointed. (He rises and throws 
the cigar in the fireplace.) But we were so poor at 
the start, Wilton. You agreed with me diat if we were 
to have children we ought first to be able to give 
them everything. 

Burgess 
Yes; I fooled myself, too. 

Rhy 
(Quickly) 
Do you believe that I ? 
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Burgess 
Maybe we both have been cowards! 

Rhy 
Wilton! 

Burgess 

Yes, afraid to assume the responsibility. {Seeing 
she is unhappy) But don't let's talk of it, dear. 

Rhy 
{With some difficulty) 
We must; it's always in your thoughts. 

Burgess 

{Coming to her and taking her hands) 
Isn't it ever in yours? 

Rhy 

{Lowering her eyes) 
That's unkind of you. 

Burgess 
Well, anyway, I mustn't hurt you like this. For- 
give me! Maybe the accident shook me up a bit. 

Rhy 
{Dully) 
You won't understand. 
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Burgess 
Perhaps fear is natural with scHne women. I don't 
blame them. 

Rhy 
(Quickly) 
I'm not afraid of having a child. Vtn afraid of 
afterwards: when it faces life— ^with its innocence, its 
enthusiasm, its hopes. 

Burgess 
Is life so terrible? 

Rhy 

Yes; when one thinks of it. 

Burgess 

(Tenderly) 
Don't you ever feel like giving life, Rhy? 

Rhy 

{Slowly J as though trying to fathom her intimate 

feelings) 
Sometimes: yes, sometimes; only — something holds 
me back. There's something locked : some barrier that 
needs sweeping away. (Half desperately) Oh, if I 
were only sure of life. 

Burgess 
(Turning away) 
One never is. 
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Rhy 
There are moments when one knows everything. 

BURGBSS 

{Thoughtfully, after a long silence) 
It's been ten years. We're getting older, and soon 
you 

Rhy 
{Lowering her eyes) 
I know. 

Burgess 
There shouldn't be too many years between pairents 
and their children. They both lose touch as they grow 
older. 

Rhy 

{Shyly) 
But I'm not ready yet. Unless — ^unless — yo u ? 

Burgess 
Insist? 

Rhy 

{Half inaudibly) 
Some men do. 

Burgess 

{Soothing her) 
I never will, Rhy. I think it should be a mutual 
wish. 
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Rhy 
{Close to him) 
YouVe been a dear. You've always considered me. 
I realize, when I hear other wives talk, what it means 
to have a husband like you. 

Burgess 
I have never forgotten that it is you who bear the 
child. 

Rhy 

(Slowly) 
And in your heart you think IVe taken advantage 
of your — ^your consideration ? 

Burgess 
I only know there are millions of mothers! 

Rhy 
(Gazing thoughtfully before her) 
I wonder how many would have been mothers if 
they'd known all they had to go through, or if they'd 
even had my experience bringing up children? It was 
all left on my shoulders, you know, when mother 
died. 

Burgess 

(frith an unconscious touch of bitterness) 
But I never like to believe it was the care you g^vc 
your two little sisters which was to wear out your 
feeling for children of your own. 
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Rhy 

Don't say that. 

Burgess 
Well, then : robbed me of my right. 

Rhy 

Your right? 

BURGBSS 

I didn't mean to use that harsh word. 

Rhy 
It's as good as any other to describe your feeling. 

Burgess 
Rhy? {With consideration again.) What is a 
husband to do if he loves his wife and wants children 
and — and finds his house empty? 

Rhy 
Empty? Wilton, I'm here. I love you. Can't / be 
everything to you as you are to me? 

Burgess 
It isn't a question of that. 

Rhy 

It is with me. And maybe that's the reason I can't 
give myself completely to the other. 
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BURGBSS 

What do you mean? 

Rhy 
That sometimes a child takes a woman away from 
her husband. 

Burgess 
I see. I sec. You don't trust yourself. 

Rhy 
It isn't that. {Inadvertently) Only, maybe, Pm not 
sure of you. 

Burgess 
When I want it so? 

Rhy 

{Defensively) 
Many men do before the child comes. But do ytm 
know what it means ? Does any man really know be- 
forehand? We've been so close in everything, Wilton; 
I've shared your work. Every day I've gone to the 
office with you, just as when we were starting our 
little shop together; and even now when we have 
assistants and some one else could do my work. That 
would all have to be changed, dear. 

Burgess 
Maybe I — I would like it to be changed. {She 
withdraws her hands from his shoulders as though 
hurt.) I never could have been where I am without 
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you. I realize that. But we have everything, as you 
say. I suppose it's a masculine instinct, yet I hate 
to see you work every day with those children, posing 
them, handling them, understanding them like a born 
mother. And then always the thought they're not ouf 
children. They belong to mothers who didn't want 
them, fathers who didn't want them. Oh, I simply 
can't sec you there any longer, Rhy. 

Rhy 
{Sharply) 
You want to take my work from mc? 



Burgess 



No. But- 



Rhy 
{With feeling) 
All the years I've shared it with you, built it up, 
helped you. Wasn't it my suggestion that you special- 
ize on children's pictures? Hasn't it all been my work 
as well as yours? 

Burgess 
{Testily) 
Yes, but for what have we worked? Just for our- 
selves? Is that all there is in life? {With a quick, 
intuitive glance) Rhy! Is that why you're afraid of 
motherhood ? 

Rhy 

No, no. 
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Your work does mean more to jx)u than that. 

Rht 

(Defending herself) 
Would you give up your work to be a father? 

Burgess 
Don't be absurd. It's not the same widi a man. 

Rhy 

It's a choice many women have to face diese days. 

Burgess 
Some women have both. 

Rhy 

/ should want to give everything to my child. I 
couldn't bear to have anybody else care for it. I know 
all the risks, all the dangers. I've been through it. I 
know the incompetence of nurses — ^nurses to whom 
we trust those little tender lives. Oh, I'd worry 
every moment, as I did with my sisters. It's the way 
I'm made. I'd have to do everything m)rself. 

(She sinks in the chair and he finally comes to 
her, very tenderly.) 

Burgess 
It's all right, Rhy. We mustn't let it come between 

us. That's all, girl, dear. 
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Rhy 
{Murmuring, as she kisses his hand) 
Just wait — ^wait 

(They stare thoughtfully before them a long 
while. The hell rings and, as it is repeated, it 
gradually seems to bring them out of their 
mood.) 

BURGBSS 

I was sure I heard the bell 



Rhy 
{Drying her eyes) 
Who could it be this time of night? 

BURGBSS 

Possibly a telegram. 

Rhy 

You'd better go. 

{He goes out and she seems puzzled.) 
What a curious feeling — who can it be? 

(Rhy goes back as though half-impelled in 

spite of herself, and listens to the conversation, 

outside.) 

Thb Woman 
Mr. Burgess? 

BUROBSS 

{Somewhat gruffly) 
Yes- 
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Mine? 



Burgess 

(Surprised) 



The Woman 

(Indicating package) 
I left it at the door, like they do children they don't 
want. I rang the bell and went across the street to 
see if you'd get it. But you didn't go to the door. I 
was fraid it would get broken or stolen if I left it 
there all night. I couldn't leave it, so I thought you'd 
let me explain. 

(With some slight hesitation The Woman 
nervously unwraps the package. She hands a 
small framed photograph timidly to BuRGESS, 
who is greatly surprised on seeing it. Rhy 
watches, puzzled and interested,) 

Burgess 

(Rather sharply) 
Where did you get this? 

The Woman 
(Nervously) 
I can explain. A friend. She gave it to me to give 
you 'cause she wanted to be sure you'd get it back safe, 
and 'cause she was afraid if she brought it back her- 
self, you might arrest her. 

Rhy 

What is she saying, Wilton? 
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Burgess 
Your friend was right But I don't see how your 
coming is going to save her. 

The Woman 

{Poignantly) 
You wouldn't arrest her when she sent me back with 
it? 

Rhy 

What is it, WUton? 

The Woman 
(Slowly) 
It's the picture what was stolen from your show- 
case. 

Burgess 

{Eyeinz her) 
If your friend were afraid of arrest, why didn't she 
send it back by express or destroy it? 

The Woman 
Destroy thatf Oh, she couldn't do it She tried. 
{Quickly, as he eyes her suspiciously) She told me she 
tried. 

Rhy 

Let me see it, Wilton. 

(The Woman takes it from Burgess, ghes 
it a quick glance, and hands it to Rhy, return" 
ing to her seat.) 
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Rhy 

Oh, yes; I remember. 

The Woman 
{Her face glowing) 
Ain't he beautiful? 

Rhy 

Yes, I suppose so. 

The Woman 
{She speaks as though it were all real, while they listen 

with increased interest) 
My friend told me the boy used to call for her to 
take him from the show-case every day, when she went 
to work, all the winter mornings, when the lights were 
still on, and every evening when she went home in 
the dark. She'd heard him calling when she was work- 
ing, when all the other noises in the shop were trying 
to drown his voice. And she couldn't just wait till 
she could stand alone before him. And he'd talk to 
her and want to be taken out of the cold to his toys 
and his little bed. And when she'd come again the 
next morning, he'd tell her he hated being shut up 
with nobody to pull the covers up or pat him in the 
night. My friend told me she had to do what he 
asked. 

Rhy 

{Impressed) 
This little boy? 
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The Woman 

(Smiling) 
Yes, her little boy, as he seemed to be, always call- 
ing, day and night, for her to take him from the show- 
case. 

Rhy 

Strang^! 

The Woman 
She seemed to live only for him. She had a child 
of her own at last. 

Rhy 

She has no children? 

The Woman 

She ain't married. 

Burgess 
So she broke the glass and stole it, eh? 

The Woman 
Yes. Every night she'd come back, but people were 
always near. One nig^t it was raining. She waited 
till the street was empty. In the dark, nobody heard 
her break the glass. Then the little boy and her were 
alone in the rain. She put him close to her so he 
wouldn't get wet. She ran home. He kept her warm. 
She could feel him loving at her breast — ^her dry breast. 
Oh — {There is a pause) Then she put him on a 
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chair beside her bed and she slept for the first time 
since she'd seen him. 

Rhy 
{Tenderly) 
Then why didn't she keep him? 

The Woman 
Because her room was dirty and small and she was 
away all day working, and it wasn't no place to keep 
a child. 

Burgess 
Let me have the photograph, Rhy. 

{He takes it and The Woman eagerly 
watches him as he smiles at the picture.) 
Umph ! so she wanted you enough to steal you ? Well, 
my little lad, we'll not have you tempting people like 
that. 

{He lifts it high above him as though intending 
to break it.) 

The Woman 
{Startled) 
Don't! 

Burgess 
{Putting it down slowly and speaking kindly) 
You stole it yourself. 

The Woman 
{Faltering) 
Yes. 
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Burgess 
I thought so. 

Rhy 
Oh! 

The Woman 
{With emotion) 
Don't turn away from me, Mrs. Burgess. I ain't 
a real thief. I did it because I didn't have what other 
women had. Because I had so much to give the boy! 
( There is a pause as The Woman lowers her 
eyes and quietly sobs. BuRGESS watches her 
as though trying to think what to do, Rhy 
gazes at her, then goes slowly to her, putting 
her hand on The Woman's shoulder. The 
Woman looks up, takes it impulsively, and then 
lets it go.) 

The Woman 
I beg pardon. I ain't used to having people kind 
to me. 

Rhy 
(With a certain awe) 
And you work in a shop ten hours a day. 

The Woman 
Yes. Ten hours. 

Rhy 
Oh, the waste, Wilton — ^thc waste! 
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BURCESS 

Yes; when women have so much motherhood to give 
and can't or won't. 

(Rhy looks at her husband, understanding his 
implication. Then wiping her eyes, she gazes 
at The Woman, who sits with her head bowed 
in depression,) 

Rhy 

Do you love the little boy? 

The Woman 

Yes. 

Burgess 
You talk as though the photograph were something 
real. 

The Woman 
He wanted love. It's in his eyes. 

Burgess 
That's odd. 

Rhy 
Whose child is it, Wilton? 

Burgess 
The Burlingames'. He's gone to the dogs: yoa 
know what became of his wife. 

The Woman 
And they had a beautiful boy like that I 
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Burgess 

(Smiling) 
Why, the boy's a young man now, able to take care 
of himself. This photograph was taken years agp. 

The Woman 
(Startled) 
He's grown up? 

Burgess 
Yes. 

The Woman 

(Poignantly) 
And his curls? Have they cut his curls? 

Burgess 

Why, of course. 

The Woman 
(As though she had lost everything) 

Oh, I never thought he'd grow up! 

(There seems nothing they can say: they hoi 
at each other, deeply moved. Then they watch 
her as she rises and sighs Hie one who has had 
to accept all things in life,) 

I'll be going now if you'll let me. 

Burgess 
I'd really forgotten all about this. I didn't even 
report it to the police. So you've nothing to fear. 
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The Woman 
There ain't mucli difference in jail and my work ex- 
cept I can walk out at night 

Rhy 
{Impulsively ) 

Would you like the photograph? 



Yes: do take it. 

The Woman 

(Refusins it, with difficulty) 
No, no, 1 couldn't take him back where I live. 
He seemed to grow sadder there. Maybe he was b'ke 
the other children. [They look at her in question.) 
They're all like that — the real ones; they like me a 
little at first, but I feel them grow away from me. I 
thought he wouldn't because — l^lflPe he was only 
make-believe. And he looked I 



Rhy 



Him? 



The Woi 
(Sir, 
1^1 was promi-ed toi 
^ied and I'v 
I \var 
took ^^^^^Rnd I V 
awful 



thing you can see living about you — ^that keeps speakin' 
to you with his eyes or looks, after he's gone and a 
woman's left alone 

Burgess 

(Quietly) 
Would you like if, instead, we put the little boy 
back in the window ? 

The Woman 
(Eagerly) 
Oh, would you? 

BURCESS 

The first thing in the morning. Yes. 

The Woman 
That will be something when I walk past. 

Burgess 
1 come in and see me to-morrow after 
led? rU wait for you. Maybe we 
else for you to do, if you wish. 

The Woman 

8. ( Tuminz to Rhy, who has 

\ Good-nig^t, Mrs. Burgess. 
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Thb Woman 
(Smiling) 
I thought a mother would bdp a man to under- 
stand. 

Rhy 

A mother! 

The Woman 
I feel so much happier now. Good-nig^t. 

(Rhy stares before her The others go out. 
She does not move. A curious glow comes 
into her face, A deep emotion slowly floods a 
definite thought which has taken possession of 
her. She half swoons. The outer door closes 
and Burgess re-enters.) 

Rhy 
Wilton! Wilton 1! {Goes to him, embracing him 
eagerly.) Oh, if anything should happen to you! 

Burgess 
{Not understanding) 
Rhy, what's come over you? 

Rhy 
It might have been yesterday! {Terrified at the 
thought) Oh, it would kill me if an accident or- 

BURGESS 

( Trying to quiet her) 
She's upset you, Rhy. 
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Rhy 
{Clutching him close) 
Oh, I never thou^t of it that way! Being left 
alone without having— oh! 



Burgess 
(Slowly understanding) 
Dearest? 

Rhy 
{Sobbing hysterically) 
She's bn^en something in me. She's swept away 
things 

BUROBSS 

Don't cry--don*t! Little wife. 



Rhy 
{Almost shyly) 
Dearest, you'll be good to me? If- 



{He kisses her for an answer, and holds her 
tenderly in his arms.) 

[the curtain falls] 
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"The playt ate admirable; die coofeiMlioiit hxm fim trat 4fle dl 
human tpeecn, and show finUrake economy of words, erery syOehle adraBcmg 
the ploL The little dramas are full of cerebration, and I shall recommend 
them in my public lectures.'*— /Vo/. WUUamL^n *Phelp8, YaU VniunOy. 

GEORGE MIDDLETON'S EMBERS 

And The Failuresy The Gargoyle, In Hie Hontet Madonna, and 

The Man MasterfnL 

$S^ neif by mail, $SM 

*' All are clear condse dynamic, sugaestiBg drama radMr thaa reyeafing 
it, the language simple, the structure eicelient, Um ehaiaderizatioa Yind.**— 
Chicttgo Record Htrali. ^_....^__ 

EMBERS: This is a leader and iaspiiing pieeab aomewhM aloa to 
GUbert*s "Sweedieaits** and Howard's ^Old Love LeHen.**— 
Nation, " By far the best • • • the in terpre ta tioB of Aamrici 
middle age is certainly searching mid raalistie.**'— 'Lltf/fif ,^C 

THE FAILURES: "It is vmtten widi a tensity of submemd neve- 
ment** — Springfield Republican* **U somberly tiae^ direct aad 
vital**— a/ca«o Eoening Poai. ««FiiH of feaniat mi^**^ 
Archibald Hendenon in North CanUnm Rtekw. 



THE GARGOYLE: " The dererest, certainly die tubd«t . . . dia 
scene between the two mea is absorfabg and the outcome annpeclmL** 
— Si. Paul Pioneer Press. **A curious ooaoeit voy ingBaiouijy Md 
and somewhat plausibly treated.** — Nation* 

m HIS HOUSE: "Isjmxiigioiis . . . wkk oMipetled lo^ 
r— Chicago Eoening Pott. "'We have the ' 



reaction.** — Chicago Eoening Post, ""We have the ebaMOto el a 
stupendous tragedy, powerfulqr, teasel|y wiittsn.**— liOt Angidu Tllntt. 

MADONNA: " Here a difficok tobject jt treeiad wkh weaedrng d* 
cacy and touches of simple patience.**— ■A/alJDii. '* Will ippBei to 
every sensitive spirit** — Ifichard ^mton in ^tUmau ** It tat BMit 
enjuisite brief study of deficate nuidenly modesty ea the hriiir al 
marriage that has come to mr knowled^** — ^Lot Jinmdu t%a«. 
'* Madonna I especially liked tor kt aeHnm aa aha es phw e Md its 
lovely reticeace. ''-^JValter P. dalom. *" It was leeaived tvidi i^^ 
markable appreciadoBf— it belongs lo die small chm of these fiiiNea hf 
spedalists in emotion for sensitive people. Thrne it 
qdttte about it** — i^aiicActlef Cttaraleii^ ^nglmnd. 



THE MAN MASTERFUL: ^ Is dramatie wntmc •> Me ttraaf aaj 
subtle.**;^a/cago £>en/n^ ?W. "It die amstcflacttvepU^ ii lU 
volume.** — St, Coals Put Dispatchm 
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** Mr. Middletoii*8 plays stand out from the bulk of American drama fiaaajtt 
their literary quality and the serious purpose with which they are concaved. 
His is a voice crying in the wilderness of clap-trap makeshifts hogging the 
managerial fancy — keen sense of character and apparently instinctive fe^ng 
for the feminine point of view, together with liis remarkable faculty (or seiz- 
ing his people at a crisb in their lives and putting their whole history before 
us with a tew deft touches.*' — Sfookh/'^ Eagfe* 

GEORGE MIDDLETOWS TRADITION 

and On Bail* Their Wife, Waiting, The Cheat of Pity and 

Mothers, $135 net; by mail $1.44 

" All these little pieces are admirable in technique : they are soundly coa^ 
structed and written in natural and lucid dialogue. He reveals at every 
point the aptness of the practised playright — this tribute must be raid to an 
author who has dared to analjrze in many moods the diverse and fluctuating 
personality of the woman of today — ^he has sounded to the depths the touls 
of those eccentric and extraordinary women whom he has chosea to deputT 
— Qa}fton Hamilton in the Sook/nan, 

"He reveals a knowledge of the feminine heart and character and a ma- 
pathy with feminine ideals that is unusual in one of the opposke aex. Mr. 
Middieton seems on intimate terms with them all and his gallery of contempo- 
rary portraits of women is complete. Women who want to undentaad them- 
selves should take a look at iraJition : what they see there will, oa the 
whole, be flattering. In tact, the modem independence seeking, 0¥fn thinks 
ing woman has not found a more sympathetic and understanding friend 
than the author of Tradition, The workmanship of these plays it aboot at 
perfect as could be — which means they are most agreeable to lend.**—* 
New York Globe. 

*' In all of these plavs the conversation is tense and suggestive. They are 
eminently actable and are well adapted for reading.** — ^aaUm Eioinbug 
Transcript, 

"These little plays are concentrated drama, easy to read and visnaKfe, 
thoughtful as to tneme and powerful in suggestiveness.** — Reokm ofRgoktt9. 



** Mr. Middleton*s plays furnish interesting reading. The 
praise for his skill and conscientious workmanship — succeeds admirably as 
a chronicler of striking events and as an interpreter of exceptioaai people 
in exceptional circumstances.** — New York Tunes. 

"The chief advantage of his method is its absolute sincedly and realiML 
The real drama of a life time is revealed. They are a real contiibatioa lo 
the stage of today.**~-PA//a. Public Ledger. 
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"I have carefully ttadied the 9\ay% of George Middleton and admire not 
only hU technical dexterity but auo his lympathetic characterization. Tech- 
nically ipealdng, he can give cards and spades to many successful dramas 
ti«tf . • . I can answer for their readable quality.' — James Hunthfif, 
Author oj Egoisit, Iconoclastt, etc, 

GEORGE MIDDLETON*S NOWADAYS 
A Three Act Comedy of American Life* $1.00 net. 

'* NowaJa}f» is notable not only as a sane and veracious study of con- 
temporary life, but for dramatic qualities which ought to make it valuable 
in I he theatre. Dealing with the relations of the sexes, and making a strong 
and effective plea for a more equal partnership for woman in the opportun- 
ities and respoiuibilities of life, k shows a philosophic realization of the 
limitations imposed by nature and the hard facts of existence. The story, 
free from all sensationalism or extravagance, is strong in the naturalneu of 
its situations and the vitality of its contrasted personages.** — ^A^. Y. Eoen' 
ing Post. 

''George MiddIeton*s Nowadays, in which the very fibre of Ame r ican 
character is woven into the substance of its theme, has done more than any- 
thing else to raise the art to the level of production which chara ct e ri zes the 
dramatic literature in England and on the Continent.** — Boston Transcript. 

" The Erst strong impression made by Mr. Middleton's work is the elastic 
breadth of view. We have many men to-day writing on Feminism in some 
of its phases; few indeed who can understand and expreu so many. He 
shows a broad vision. His plays should interest thinking women every- 
where and should make men think.*' — Charlotte Perk(ns Cilman in 
The Forerunner, 

**A striking drama of the present moment and of real people.*' — 7%e 
Independent, '*Tbe spirit of the twentieth century is in his plays; also a 
spirit of justice and generosity towards women." — Alice Stone BtackuoeU. in 
Woman *s Journal. ** Mr. Middleton*s contribution to the growing body 
of American dramatic Uterature is distinguished by its earnest realism, its 
sanity and its high good humor.** — Current Opinion. ** The play appeals 
throughout. It is absolutely honest with its theme. Work so sincere and 
skillful should find many readers.** — Prof . Richard Barton in The Bellman, 
"Mr. Middleton has tagged his play a comedy, but it remains a little tragedy 
for all that, to people who like to think.** — Edna Kenton in Chicago Even- 
ing Post. * ' Norsadays is the most significant contribution in drama to the 
interpretation of the woman's movement in America.** — Percy Mackaye, 
"Steadily interesting and entirely human.** — The Nation, "The work 
well deserves publication.** — Westminster Gazette, " A good comedv.** — 
Detroit Free Press, "The play is well buik, the dialogue natural and 
pointed.** — Arthur Ruhl in p/. Y, Tribune. "The comedy is a minor 
reflecting in an admirably organized production a vitally signififanl phase of 
modem life.** — Washington Star, "If 2^oa want a sane, attractive defin- 
ition of Feminism, read Nowadays," — N, Y. Qlohe. 
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ARCHIBALD HENDESSOIfS THE CHANGING DRAMA 

Its Contribatioiis and Tendencies. By the Author of "George 
Bernard Shaw : His Life and Worka^" "Enropean Dramsr 
tists," etc IZmo. $130 net. 

The pioneer book in English in its field. While a number 
of good books, taldng np important dramatists and discnssing 
them one after another, are available, this is probably the first 
that describes the significant changes and movements in the 
drama of the last half century, illustrating them by die work of 
leadisg dramatists and by apt citations of and quotations from 
their plays. The author, publicist as well as dramatic critic^ 
aims to show the expression of the larger realities of con* 
temporary* life in the drama, die widening of social u 



of the stage, the new technic, form, and content of the plav, 
the substitution of the theme for die hero, die conflict of wills 
for that of arms, etc In short, to give a brief but authorita- 
tive general survey with a more deUiled appraisal of some of 
the diief creative contributions. 

The chapter headings indicate the content and scope of die 
work: Drama in the New Age; The New Criticism and New 
Ethics; Science and the New Drama; The New Forms^> 
Realism and the Pulpit St^ge; The New Forma — ^Naturalism 
and the Free Theatre ; The Batde with Illusions : The Ancient 
Bondage and the New Freedom; The New Tedbnic; The 
Play and the Reader; The New Content; The Newer 
Tendencies. 

The author, though an American, has also studied die 
drama in the theatres of Great Britain and the Continent, and 
has before this demonstrated that he is a dramatic scholar 
and a keen, dear-eyed, entertaining critic His articles have 
appeared in La SocieU Nouvelle, Mercure de France. Deuiscke 
Revue, Illustreret Tidende, Finsk Tidskrift, T. PU MagOf 
sine, etc, etc 

Maurice Maeterlinck said of his "Interpret e rs of LifcT 
(now incorporated in his "European Dramatists") : "Yoa 
have written one of the most sagacious, most acute, and iBOSt 
penetrating essays in the whole modem literary movement.* 

"It is a really great work," said Professor WiUiam I^ron 
Phelps of "George Bernard Shaw: His Life and Works.* 

Of his "European Dramatists," The Dial said : 'TTho criti* 

^' dieir work are keen and lucid, and have die advao- 

-soming from one who has studied fhe plays 
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A FEW RECENT PLAYS BY AMERICANS 

Bwilak M. Dfa^s ACROSS THE BORDER 

A play against war, showing in four scenes, two ''beyond 
the border" of life, the adventures of a highly likable young 
Lieutenant. He goes on a desperate mission, finds The Place 
of Quiet and The Dream Girl, as well as The Place of Wind^ 
where he learns the real nature of War, and finally in a field 
hospital tries to deliver his message. With 2 illustrations. 
SO cents net 

New York Tribune: "One of the few pleas for peace that touch both 
the heart and the intelligence. ... Its remarkable blending of stark 
realism with extravagant fancy strikes home. . . . It is wdl nigh 
impossible to rid one's mind of its stirring effect.** 

Ntw York Times: "ImpressiYe, elaborate and ambitioiit. • . • A 
iroice raised in the theater against the monstrous horror and infamyof 
war. . . . The Junior Lieutenant has in him just a touch of Tha 
Brushwood Boy/'^ 

Of the author's "Allison's Lad* and other one-act plajrs 
of various wars ($1.35 net), The Transcript said, "The teoi- 
nical mastery of Miss Dix is great, but her spiritual mastery 
is greater. For this book lives in the memory." 

PwtML L. Wilde's DAWN and Olli«r OiM-Ad Plays 

"Short, sharp and decisive** episodes of contemporary life. 
Notable for force, interest and at times humor. $120 net- 

DAWN, a tense episode in the hut of a brutal miner, with 
a supernatural climax. THE NOBLE LORD, a come^ 
about a lady, who angled with herself as bait THE 
TRAITOR is discovered by a ruse of a British command-*^ 
ing officer. A HOUSE OF CARDS, about a closed door, 
and what was on the other side— tragic. PLAYING WITH 
FIRE, a comedy about the devotion of a boy and girl THE 
FINGER OF GOD points the way to an ex-criminal bgr 
means of a girl he had never seen before. 

Uly A. Long's RADISSONt The Voyvmt 

A highly picturesque play in four acts and In Terse. The 
central figures are Kadisson the redoubtable voyageur who 
explored the Upper Mississippi, his brother-in^w Groscil- 
liers, Owera the daughter of an Indian chief, and various 
other Indians. The darinj^ resource of the two white men in 
the face of imminent peril, the pathetic love of Owera, and 
above all, the vivid pictures of Indian life, the women sid- 
ing com, the council, dances, feasting and famine are notable 
features, and over it all is a somewhat unusual feeling for 
the moods of nature which closely follow those of the people 
involved. $1.00 net 
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JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 

By ROMAIN ROLLAND 

Translated from the French by Gils&rt Cannan. In 
three volumes, each $1.50 net 

This great trilogy, the life story of a musician, at first 
the sensation of musical circles in Paris, has come to be one 
of the most discussed books among literary circles in Fnnc^ 
England and America. 

Each volume of the American edition has its own indi- 
vidual interest, can be understood without the other, and 
comes to a definite conclusion. 

The three volumes with the titles of the French volumU! 
included are: 

JEAN-CHRISTOPHE 

Dawn — Morning — ^Youth — ^Revolt 

JEAN-CHRISTOPHE IN PARIS 

The Market Place— Antoinette— The Hoim 

JEAN-CHRISTOPHE: JOURNETS END 

Love and Friendship— The Bxtrning Bush— The New 

Dawn 

Some Noteworthy Comments 

" "Hats off, gentlemen — ^a fi^enius.' One mar mention 'Jean-Chrl^ 
tophe' in the same breath with Balzac's 'Lost Illusions'; it is m big 
as that. . It is moderate praise to call it with Edmund Gosse thm 
noblest work of fiction of the twentieth century.' . A bo<^ as 
big, as elemental, as original as though the art of fiction begmn to* 
day. We haye nothing comparable in English literature. • "— 

Springfield Republican, 



"If a man wishes to understand those devious currents wUch 
up the great, changing sea of modem life, there is hardly ft sini^ 
book more illustrative, more informing and more inspiring.'*— CurrMl 
Opinion, 

"Must rank as one of the very few important works of fiction of tfw 
last decade. A vital compelling work. We who love it feel that it 

will live." — Independent, 

"The most momentous novel that has come to us from France, or 
from any other European coimtry, in a decade." — Boston 



A 32-page booklet about Romain Rolland and Jean-Ckrii^ 
tophe, with portraits and complete reviews, on reqmtiL 
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